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Week Ending Friday, January 17, 1986 


Sanctions Against Libya 





Interview With European Journalists. 
January 10, 1986 





Q. Mr. President, Colonel Qadhafi 
warned that as a consequence of American 
hostility towards Libya, his country could 
come even closer to the Soviet Union than 
it already is and that he may transform it 
into another Cuba. First of all, do you think 
he could achieve this goal? Secondly, would 
you prepare to tolerate it, and would this 
develop into something to be stopped? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think there’s 
any question but that the relationship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Qadhafi’s Libya 
has been very close. Soviet arms and weap- 
ons have been coming in there and stock- 
piled in there for a number of years. We’re 
well aware of all of that. So, I don’t see that 
there could be very much more than is al- 
ready going on, and I don’t think that the 
fear of something else or the concern about 
that should in any way make us unwilling to 
isolate Libya as long as Qadhafi insists on 
backing terrorism the way he is. We can’t 
allow that to go unanswered in the world. 

Q. Is it already Cuba? 

The President. 1 don’t know. I wouldn’t 
hazard a guess on that. It doesn’t seem to 
me that it is in exactly the same kind of 
satellite position that Cuba is in. 

Q. Mr. President, the Italian Government 
has decided to stop sales of arms to Libya 
and will not allow Italian workers to replace 
American workers. But it is also said that 
further sanctions should be decided jointly 
by Europe and not independently by—{in- 
audible}. Are you satisfied with this meas- 
ure? Do you feel that Europeans would be 
able to do something together? 

The President. 1 appreciate very much 
the fact that Prime Minister Craxi has made 
that statement about not replacing Ameri- 
cans; other states are following suit and 
saying the same thing. But with regard to it 
being a joint decision, yes, we would be 


very much supportive of that. Those who 
have made statements that sanctions don’t 
appear to work—well, one of the reasons is 
because for an individual nation to put forth 
such sanctions, when their trade or the 
things that they’re trading is available from 
any number of other suppliers, indicates 
that maybe sanctions haven’t worked be- 
cause we haven’t jointly gone together. And 
we'd be most pleased if we could sit down 
with the European community and togeth- 
er say to Qadhafi, “We are going to isolate 
you in this way unless you will change your 
ways and give up this backing and promot- 
ing of terrorism.” 

Q. But do you feel that the measures that 
the Italian Government took are enough, or 
did you expect more? 

The President. Well, except that his sug- 
gesting that on sanctions that there should 
be a joint discussion of whether this should 
take place—but, yes, I appreciate very 
much, as I say, what he has said so far. 

Q. Mr. President, you said in your news 
conference that you had irrefutable evi- 
dence about Qadhafi’s involvement in the 
Vienna and Rome attacks. Now Mr. An- 
driotti said that he would want to see more 
proof. Next week you are sending Mr. 
Whitehead to Europe. Will he disclose to 
the European governments some of the evi- 
dence that you have? 

The President. Yes, as a matter of fact, 
the State Department has released quite a 
document now. Perhaps some of you have 
seen it; I know it’s available to everyone. 
Now, that document is based on unclassified 
information. To go further with classified 
information would run the risk of revealing 
some of our sources and so forth—the type 
of thing you don’t want to do. But I’m sure 
that Mr. Whitehead will be discussing with 
them this and whatever else can be re- 
leased at that level to them about the infor- 
mation that we have. And there isn’t any 
question—a matter of fact, the unclassified 
document that you have makes it pretty 
evident that he is widely connected. We 
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know for a fact that he’s met a few times in 
just recent months with Nidal. 

Q. Mr. President, one question. Are you 
disappointed by the Europeans’ attitude so 
far, and what kind of minimum cooperation 
do you expect from them? 

The President. Well, I was not totally sur- 
prised. I recognize the problems they have 
in many of them with trade on a far larger 
scale than we have, but I have to say that I 
think there is a moral issue involved here 
with regard to a sovereign state that is so 
obviously resorting to terrorism literally 
against the world. And I am hopeful that, as 
they continue to consider this and learn 
more facts—and that’s why Mr. Whitehead’s 
mission—that we may find that we can 
come together on isolating this outlaw 
among the world’s nations. 

Q. Mr. President, could I ask what your 
reaction would be to the suggestion by Sen- 
ator Howard Metzenbaum that perhaps the 
time had come to consider assassination. 

The President. No, I was quite surprised 
at that. You don’t join them at their level; 
terrorism in response to terrorism is not the 
answer. It is terrorism that is the evil. 

When I mentioned a moment ago about 
there is a moral issue involved here, this is 
what I’m hoping that our friends and allies 
will consider. Can we place trade, everyday 
relationships, ahead in value of the immo- 
rality that is inherent in people who will 
come in, as they did, into an airport and 
just simply shoot human beings that were 
there—men, women, children—with no 
regard to what participation those people 
have in anything that’s going on? 

Q. So, you may have anticipated that re- 
action and also the reaction of the Arab 
States. In that case, why did you feel that 
you needed to go on with sanction? 

The President. Well, for one thing, we 
were a little defenseless with regard to 
taking actions in response to this terrorism 
while so many of our citizens were there 
and potential hostages. So, we felt that we 
should untie our hands with regard to what- 
ever action might be necessary in the 
future. And, as I say, I’m hopeful that our 
allies might see that sanctions can be suc- 
cessful if enough of us do it. 

Q. Sir, could I ask, if the Europeans still 
show reluctance after Mr. Whitehead’s visit 
and after your evidence that you’ve shown 
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them and they take a position that you feel 
is not fully supportive, are you afraid that 
this might develop into a kind of split with 
the European allies such as developed over 
the Soviet gas pipeline? 

The President. 1 think our relationship is 
too strong for this. It certainly would not 
make us turn on them, and I’m quite sure 
that they desire to keep the relationship the 
way it is. I don’t believe that there has ever 
been a time when the outright friendship 
between governments, or allies, has been as 
strong as it is now. 

Q. Mr. President, the Austrian Govern- 
ment has, as recently as yesterday, made a 
point again that she has no information of 
Libyan involvement in the airport attacks. 
Since Austria, as a matter of principle, does 
not impose sanctions on any country except 
if it is in accordance with United Nations 
Security Council resolution, what would you 
expect the Austrian Government to do?P 

The President. Well, they’ve taken some 
positions, as you say, on a matter of princi- 
ple, not just aimed at this particular inci- 
dent. On the other hand, perhaps if we 
make available to them the information 
that does indicate the guilt of Libya, they 
might reconsider and realize that this was 
an assault, literally an act of war against 
Austria. 

Q. You have not yet made available all 
the information, I understand from your 
answer now, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, as I say, Mr. White- 
head is going; and to some of our immedi- 
ate allies, such as in the economic group, I 
have asked our people to send on my 
behalf, personally, to the heads of state this 
document that I was describing a little 
while ago. 

Q. Mr. President, Qadhafi has threatened 
to hit American bases in Europe and the 
people around them. And Italy is particular- 
ly exposed in this case. Do you take the 
threat seriously? Have you done anything 
about it? 

The President. Oh, I think we have to 
take the threat seriously. As I said in the 
press conference the other day, through our 
intelligence and our cooperation with other 
countries in their intelligence-gathering, we 
have been able to abort 126 terrorist mis- 
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sions in the last year alone. So, yes, we take 
those threats seriously. 

Q. But do you know anything about this 
particular threat? 

The President. Only that they have been 
quite open and public in declaring that we 
are a target. A matter of fact, he hasn’t 
weighed his words carefully at all with 
regard to his feelings about us. 

Q. Sir, in Geneva you spoke with Mr. 
Gorbachev about terrorism after the Soviet 
Union, itself, and its diplomats became a 
victim of terrorism in Lebanon. Did you 
feel after the summit that there was a cer- 
tain common understanding between the 
superpowers concerning terrorism. And 
what do you make out of the recent Soviet 
reactions as, for example, today, Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze who said that the 
American actions threaten Libyan sover- 
eignty? 

The President. Well, I've recognized that 
there’re certain elements of propaganda 
that go on in this relationship. But at the 
same time, in my talks with Mr. Gorbachev, 
he expressed his repugnance, the feeling 
that he had of repugnance for terrorist acts. 

Q. Mr. President, don’t you think that the 
sanction will have an impact, whether 
they’re positive or negative, on the peace 
process now going on? 

The President. 1 don’t really. I don’t think 
that there would be a setback with regard 
to that peace formula. We’re having some 
problems with it, with moving forward on 
the peace process. I have to tip my hat to 
King Hussein who has been most coura- 
geous in trying to carry this forward. And I 
believe that we have established some basis 
of trust with many of the Arab States, and I 
don’t think that that will be actually affect- 
ed by this. 

Q. But the reaction of the Arab States 
were not exactly positive at this time. 

The President. Well, I think there was 
maybe some feeling that publicly they kad 
to stand together in the world today as it is. 
But I haven’t seen any real evidence of a 
falling away of relationships with us. 

Q. Mr. President, may I just ask you one 
more Austria-related question. What is your 
evaluation of the fact that Austria—which 
has very close connections with the Arab 
countries, which has tried to at least have 
some moderating effect on Yasser Arafat, 


has welcomed Qadhafi in Vienna a couple 
of years ago—that Austria was chosen by 
the terrorists as one of their sites for their 
attacksP What does this prove, or does it 
prove anything? 

The President. The only thing I know is 
that I have had a report that Austria is hold- 
ing in jail at least three members of the 
Abu Nidal group. And this, in itself, could 
be a reason for them taking an action in an 
effort to blackmail Austria into releasing its 
members. 

Q. Sir, Qadhafi said at his press confer- 
ence yesterday that you had concentrated 
on the activities of Palestinian terrorism—I 
think he used that word—and ignored the 
root causes for it. What would your reaction 
be to that? 

The President. Well, again, Mr. Qadhafi’s 
speaking quite loosely and without any 
regard to the truth and the facts. We have 
said from the very beginning in the peace 
process that the problem of the Palestinian 
refugees had to be a part of the peace proc- 
ess and there had to be a resolution of that 
problem, and we still feel that way. 

Q. Mr. President, economic sanctions 
against Libya would evidently hurt the 
German economy. The sanctions you have 
ordered do not necessarily hurt the Ameri- 
can economy. If Chancellor Kohl, for exam- 
ple, would sit here with us, how would you 
try to explain to him that it might be 
worthwhile in the long term to pay a price. 

The President. Well, as I say, I under- 
stood the problems of some of our allies and 
friends. Their trade is on a greater basis 
than ours. And a matter of fact, we’re prob- 
ably the lowest on the ladder of trade with 
Libya, and this due in part to the fact that 
we already had partial sanctions that were 
put in effect a few years ago. So, I’m aware 
of that, and I know that problem. 

Again, though, I have to point out: Is it a 
permanent trade that they can go on 
then—and we’ve seen the newsreels on tel- 
evision—the armed guards, the military 
forces, policemen carrying submachine guns 
and so forth at the airports and the various 
public buildings of countries such as West 
Germany and the others, the United King- 
dom, all these other allies—can they see this 
as a fair trade? That in return from main- 
taining economic relations, that their coun- 
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tries must continue in this armed state with 
this sense of insecurity? What is going to 
happen to international travel? I have had 
any number of people that just coming in 
casual contact with, have gone out of their 
way to tell me that they’d canceled any 
plans for travel, whether it is business or 
pleasure. 

Now, is this a fair exchange for retaining 
the trade? And remember, I don’t think 
you should think of the sanctions as some- 
thing that is forever. You think of it as 
something that says straighten up and fly 
right to Mr. Qadhafi, and then things will 
change. 

Q. Mr. President, you said before that 
having taken the Americans away, you feel 
more secure about acting towards Libya. 
There are 16,000, 15,000 Italians over 
there. Are you assuming that your next step 
should be the use of force? 

The President. No, as a matter of fact, 
you have me here; I can’t discuss things of 
that kind. I think Mr. Qadhafi would be 
pleased to hear my answer, but, no, I can’t 
answer that. I just say that I think that we 
should be ready for any contingency. 

Q. So, when would you be satisfied that 
Qadhafi had ended his links with terrorism 
to the point where you could form a new, 
useful relationship and remove the sanc- 
tions? 

The President. Oh, I think it would have 
to be more than words; I think by deeds 
alone. For example, in reading this material 
there, you will find he does engage in train- 
ing and in financing—through accounts in 
many of the banks, including banks in 
Europe as well as the United States—terror- 
ist movements. He would have to reveal by 
action that he has severed those connec- 
tions and is no longer backing these terror- 
ist groups. 

Q. So, you would have to be satisfied 
there was no financial link, no training 
camps left in Libya—— 

The President. Right. 

Q. ——no support. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Mr. President, did you not have about 
1 year ago, when you were in Los Angeles 
for the Olympic games, an approach by the 
Italian Foreign Minister about starting dis- 
cussion with Qadhafi? Did you not have any 
attempt either from Middle Eastern—— 
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The President. I’m trying to recall—— 

Q. ——diplomats or European diplomats 
so that you can open a dialog? 

The President. I'm trying to recall, but I 
do know that there have been proposals of 
that kind. And before anything could be 
done, why, he would do something else that 
made it rather impossible. 

Q. Do you think the Austrian Govern- 
ment could be helpful in trying to exert any 
moderating influence on Qadhafi? 

The President. Well, I don’t know wheth- 
er any one country could. But as I say, I 
would think that if basically the Western 
World said, “The line is drawn; we’re no 
longer going to tolerate this activity’—— 

Q. So, again, you do not expect any prob- 
lems with the allies in the next few weeks 
regarding the mission and so on? 

The President. Well, no. We'll try to ex- 
plain our position to them and, very frank- 
ly, try to persuade them that they do have a 
very real stake in this. I’ve been in most of 
those airports in all of those other countries 
that we’re talking about sometime or other. 
No, I’ve not been in Austria. I have missed 
Austria. 

Q. Yes. Will you come to Austria soon, 
Mr. President? 

The President. Well, I would like to. 

Q. Any plans? 

The President. What? 

Q. Any plans so far? 

The President. Well, not with the things 
that are lined up between summits and the 
economic conference that will be held in 
Japan and so forth. I’m not exactly a free 
agent when it comes to going where I want 
to go. [Laughter] There are people that tell 
me where I’m going. But, no, but I’d like 
that. 

But I say, in seeing that and now seeing 
the extent of those security measures that I 
described, I just—as I say, I feel that 
action—we must make it plain that we’re 
not going to put up with that. 

Q. Could you raise the question again 
with Mr. Gorbachev when you meet him? I 
mean, this question of terrorism. I 
mean—— 

The President. Oh, I’m quite sure we'll be 
discussing that. 

Q. Are you now?P 
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The President. As a matter of fact, it 
doesn’t have to wait until a meeting. He 
and I have stayed in communication with 
each other, exchanging messages. 

Q. Did you send him a message? Relay 
this to—— 

The President. What? 

Q. Did you send him a message related to 
the Vienna and Rome attacks? 

The President. Not in these last few 
weeks related to this. But not too long ago 
we had an exchange on other issues. 

Reporter. Thank you, sir. 


Note: The interview began at 1:05 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pants in the interview included Henri 
Tierre, Le Monde, of France; Leo Wierland, 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany; Michael Binyon, 
Times of London, of the United Kingdom; 
Ennio Carretto, La Stampa, of Italy; and 
Georg Possaner, Die Presse, of Austria. 

The text of the interview was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
ar. 


The Nation’s Economy 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 11, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

Just this week, we had some very good 
economic news. Jobs are up, and unemploy- 
ment is down—all the way down to 6.8 per- 
cent, the lowest rate in more than 5% 
years. So, I'd like to talk to you today about 
the new strength of the American economy 
and what we can do to keep our economy 
growing. 

You'll remember that when our adminis- 
tration took office in 1981, inflation was 
raging in the double digits. Today inflation 
is down to less than 4 percent. In 1981 
interest rates were soaring. The prime rate 
reached more than 20 percent, and interest 
rates generally were at the highest level 
since the Civil War. Now, interest rates 
have tumbled; the prime itself has dropped 
by more than half, and we expect long-term 
interest rates to drop still further. 


When we took office, strong economic 
growth seemed an impossible dream. Today 
we're enjoying one of the strongest eco- 
nomic expansions since the end of World 
War II. Business productivity in the third 
quarter of 1985 increased at a strong annual 
rate of 3.7 percent. Real business fixed in- 
vestment, as a share of real gross national 
product, hit a record high in 1984, rose to a 
new high in 1985, and is reaching for yet 
another historic high. This investment 
means our economic engines are being re- 
charged with new means of production— 
new high-tech equipment like computers, 
communications systems, and electronic 
gear—and at a faster rate than ever before. 

Perhaps the best news concerns the cre- 
ation of jobs. During 1985 alone, the 
number of payroll jobs increased by 3 mil- 
lion; and today almost 110 million Ameri- 
cans are employed, the largest proportion 
of the Nation’s population in our history. 
Last weekend in the Washington Post, I no- 
ticed that there were almost 50 pages of 
help wanted ads. And since September 
1982, according to the Conference Board, 
the nationwide help wanted index has 
almost doubled—a sure sign of economic vi- 
tality. Unemployment, as I mentioned, is 
down to 6.8 percent. When you focus only 
on those who’ve been unemployed 27 
weeks or longer, the number drops still 
lower. And, even here, in the case of the 
long-term unemployed, there is hope in the 
form of our Job Training Partnership Act. 

This act replaced old programs that were 
training people for jobs that didn’t exist 
anywhere close by and spending as much to 
do it as it costs to send someone to a good 
college. Our job act combines Federal ef- 
forts with those of State and local industry 
to train people for jobs that are close at 
hand. It costs less and succeeds more often, 
much more often. 

The economy is in better shape today be- 
cause we’ve worked hard to get the Federal 
Government out of your pockets and off 
your backs. We’ve cut taxes, limited govern- 
ment regulation, supported sound monetary 
growth, and taken commonsense steps like 
deregulating the price of oil. This last meas- 
ure made oil prices tumble and brought 
OPEC, the oil cartel that used to push us 
around, to its knees. But now we must force 
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the Government to go on facing up to its 
responsibilities, most notably to reform our 
entire system of taxation and to bring Fed- 
eral deficit spending to an end. 

The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings amend- 
ment, which I signed into law in December, 
calls for us to deal with deficit spending 
head on. It mandates smaller and smaller 
Federal deficits until 1990, when the Fed- 
eral Government will have a balanced 
budget at last. But while the amendment 
tells us that we must bring deficit spending 
to an end, it leaves crucial questions about 
just how to do so unanswered. 

Well, I will continue to say that as far as 
I’m concerned, a tax increase is out. I, fur- 
thermore, intend to insist upon the mainte- 
nance of a strong national defense as the 
first duty of government to the people. In- 
stead, our administration will meet its 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings obligations by 
submitting budgets which eliminate govern- 
ment inefficiency and curtail needless ex- 
penses like vast amounts for Amtrak and 
subsidies for those who don’t need them. 

On tax reform, we want to make corpo- 
rate rates lower and bring down individua! 
rates for you, the American people, in order 
to provide the incentives that spur econom- 
ic growth. The tax reform bill passed last 
year by the House has its weak points, but 
it succeeded in lowering both corporate 
rates and income tax rates for most individ- 
uals. Now the bill goes to the Senate. We'll 
have a chance to improve it, but, believe 
me, the special interests are going to be 
there, lobbying just as hard as they can. If 
we're to protect the interests of all the 
people, I’m going to need your support. 

My friends, I’m convinced that with your 
help we can succeed on both these issues, 
giving the peopie tax reform and the Gov- 
ernment a sense of fiscal responsibility. To- 
gether, we'll build on the economic success- 
es we've already achieved and lead Amer- 
ica on into a new era of opportunity and 
growth. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 
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Persian Gulf Conflict 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on the Search of a 
U.S. Merchant Ship by Iran. 

January 13, 1986 





Iran’s practice of stopping neutral ship- 
ping in the Gulf has now been carried out 
for approximately 5 months and has in- 
volved stopping vessels from Kuwait, Italy, 
West Germany, Denmark, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and Japan, among others. The rules 
of naval warfare have traditionally accorded 
a belligerent certain rights to ascertain 
whether neutral shipping is being used to 
provide contraband to an opposing belliger- 
ent. We are continuing to assess the facts of 
this particular incident, not all of which are 
yet known, to determine whether this stop 
and search was appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Nevertheless, we consider the Iranian 
policy of stopping and searching neutral 
shipping in the Gulf region to be one of the 
significant consequences created by the 
Iran/Iraq war. The dangerous conflict be- 
tween Iran and Iraq now continues because 
of Iran’s intransigent refusal to participate 
in a negotiated solution. We have stated our 
deep concern about this incident because of 
the danger of misunderstandings, overstep- 
ping of rights and norms, and even vio- 
lence, which are inherent in all ship search 
incidents. The United States Government 
repeats its call for Iran to change its posi- 
tion regarding a solution to the conflict, and 
again calls for the earliest possible end to 
the war, with the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of both sides intact. 


Save Your Vision Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5427. January 13, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Of all the blessings that Americans enjoy, 
few are more important than good vision. It 
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is this priceless gift that enables us to 
behold the great beauty of our country and 
take full advantage of the many opportuni- 
ties it offers. Yet too many of us take the 
gift of sight for granted, and each year 
thousands suffer vision loss that could have 
been prevented. To avoid such tragedy, all 
of us must be more aware of what each of 
us can do to protect our eyes and safeguard 
our eyesight. 

The most important sight-saving precau- 
tion is to have regular eye checkups. Such 
examinations can provide valuable warning 
of incipient eye diseases that could endan- 
ger our vision. Early detection is invaluable, 
because eye research has produced new 
treatments that can halt many potentially 
blinding diseases before they have a chance 
to impair vision. 

For people with diabetes, eye examina- 
tions offer an especially good chance to 
benefit from sight-saving discoveries. Re- 
search sponsored by the National Eye Insti- 
tute has shown that laser treatment can 
help many people who are at risk of visual 
loss from diabetic eye disease if the condi- 
tion is detected early. Anyone with diabetes 
should be made aware of the importance of 
regular eye care. 

Routine eye examinations are important 
for people who are middle-aged or older, 
because that is when many eye diseases 
have their onset. With regular eye care and 
prompt attention to conditions that need 
treatment, most Americans can be free of 
disabling visual impairment in their later 
years. 

Children also need early and regular eye 
examinations. Even the healthiest-looking 
child may have some unsuspected visual 
problem that needs prompt attention. A 
routine checkup can detect such disorders 
in time for effective treatment, sparing the 
child a needless handicap. 

Guarding against eye injuries is important 
for everyone. In the home as well as in the 
workplace, people should wear a face mask, 
goggles, or safety glasses when working 
with chemicals or machinery that might be 
dangerous to the eyes. People participating 
in sports should use appropriate protective 


eyewear. And children should be taught the 
basic principles of eye safety. 

In addition to saving our own vision, we 
can give the gift of sight to others after our 
death. By arranging to become eye donors, 
Americans can help insure that our Nation’s 
eye banks will be able to continue supply- 
ing the precious tissue needed for sight-re- 
storing corneal transplant operations. 

We should also support the excellent vol- 
untary organizations that seek to prevent 
blindness and improve the lives of the visu- 
ally handicapped. Through their programs 
of eye research, public education, and spe- 
cial services to people with low vision, these 
groups make an enormous contribution to 
the public good. 

To encourage our citizens to cherish and 
protect their sight, the Congress, by joint 
resolution approved December 30, 1963 (77 
Stat. 629, 36 U.S.C. 169a), has authorized 
and requested the President to proclaim 
the first week in March of each year as 
“Save Your Vision Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 2, 1986, as Save Your Vision Week. I 
urge all Americans to participate in this ob- 
servance by making eye care and eye safety 
an important part of their lives. Also, I 
invite eye care professionals, the communi- 
cations media, and all public and private 
organizations committed to the goal of sight 
conservation to join in activities that will 
make Americans more aware of the steps 
they can take to protect their vision. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:51 a.m., January 14, 1986] 
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National Poison Prevention Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5428. January 13, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


March 16-22, 1986, will mark the 25th 
observance of National Poison Prevention 
Week. During the past quarter-century, 
there has been a remarkable reduction in 
childhood poisonings. In 1961, when Con- 
gress passed the law authorizing this annual 
proclamation, some 450 children under five 
years of age were killed each year in poi- 
soning acciderts. By 1983 (the last year for 
which we have complete statistics), the 
annual death toll for children under five 
had dropped to 55—an 88% reduction. 
Some of this improvement can be attrib- 
uted to the use of child-resistant packaging, 
while another contributing factor is in- 
creased public awareness of the need to 
keep medicines and household chemicals 
out of the reach of children. 

For the past 25 years, the Poison Preven- 
tion Week Council has coordinated a net- 
work of health, safety, business, and volun- 
tary organizations in an effort to raise 
public awareness and to observe National 
Poison Prevention Week. The Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, which serves as 
the secretariat for the Poison Prevention 
Week Council, administers the Poison Pre- 
vention Packaging Act. This Act requires 
that 16 categories of hazardous household 
products, including prescription drugs, must 
be sold in child-resistant, safety packaging. 
Over the past two and a half decades, 
poison prevention programs have been im- 
plemented at the local level by poison con- 
trol centers, safety councils, pharmacies, de- 
partments of health, hospitals, and many 
others. All of these organizations deserve 
great credit for a quarter of a century of 
success in raising public awareness of poison 
prevention and in sharply reducing the 
annual death toll. 

We must continue to emphasize the need 
for poison prevention. Since children are 
particularly liable to accidental poisoning, 


their guardians should be informed of the 
need to use child-resistant packaging and to 
keep potential poisons out of the reach of 
children. 

To encourage the American people to 
learn about the dangers of accidental poi- 
sonings and to take preventive measures, 
the Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 681), author- 
izes and requests the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week of 
March in each year as National Poison Pre- 
vention Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 16, 1986, as National Poison Preven- 
tion Week. I call upon all Americans to ob- 
serve this week by participating in appro- 
priate observances and programs. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:52 a.m., January 14, 1986) 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of Paula V. Smith To Be 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division. January 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paula V. Smith to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Division, 
Department of Labor. She would succeed 
William M. Oiter. 

Since 1981 she has been director of the 
Department of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions in St. Louis, MO. Previously, she was 
with Trans World Airlines in Kansas City, 
MO, in 1960-1981, serving in various posi- 
tions including manager of professional 
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training and development (1979-1981); 
manager of sales and services training 
(1977-1979); field manager of the task force 
(1976-1977); and senior analyst (1974-1976). 

Mrs. Smith graduated from Washington 
University (B.S., 1972) and St. Louis Univer- 
sity (M.B.A., 1977). She is married, has three 
children, and resides in St. Louis, MO. She 
was born April 4, 1933, in St. Louis, MO. 


Department of Transportation 





Nomination of Janet Hale To Be Assistant 
Secretary for Budget and Programs. 
January 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Janet Hale to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Transportation (Budget and 
Programs). She would succeed Donald Allen 
Derman. 

Since May 1985 Ms. Hale has been serv- 
ing as Acting General Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Housing-Federal Housing Com- 
missioner at the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD). Previous- 
ly, she served at HUD as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Policy, Financial Management 
and Administration (1982-1985) and Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Director of 
the Executive Secretariat in 1981-1982. She 
was special assistant to Senator Edward W. 
Brooke (R-MA) in 1977-1979. 

Ms. Hale graduated from Miami Universi- 
ty (B.S., 1971) and the Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard University (M.P.A., 
1980). She was born April 2, 1949, in Buffa- 
lo, NY, and now resides in Washington, DC. 


United States Information Agency 





Nomination of Mark N. Blitz To Be 
Associate Director for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. January 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mark N. Blitz to be an 


Associate Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency (Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs). He would succeed Ronald L. 
Trowbridge. 

Mr. Blitz is currently serving as a senior 
professional staff member, Commitee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate. 
Previously, he was Director of the Office of 
Private Sector Programs at the United 
States Information Agency in 1983-1985. 
He was Acting Associate Director and then 
Assistant Director of ACTION in 198]- 
1983. 

He graduated from Harvard University 
(A.B., 1966; Ph.D., 1971). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Fairfax, VA. He 
was born March 15, 1946, in Brooklyn, NY. 


United States International Trade 
Commission 





Nomination of David B. Rohr To Be a 
Member. January 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David B. Rohr to be a 
member of the United States International 
Trade Commission for the term expiring 
December 16, 1994. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Since 1984 he has been serving as a Com- 
missioner of the International Trade Com- 
mission. Previously, he was at the Subcom- 
mittee on Trade, Committee on Ways and 
Means, U.S. House of Representatives, as 
staff director (1980-1984) and professional 
staff member (1974-1980). He was Director 
of the Trade Negotiations and Agreements 
Division, Office of International Trade 
Policy, U.S Department of Commerce, in 
1970-1974. He was an international econo- 
mist in the Office of Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Policy, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, in 1961-1970. 

Mr. Rohr graduated from Colorado State 
University (B.S., 1958). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Laurel, MD. 
He was born April 18, 1933, in Hartford, 
CT. 
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Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
of the United States 





Nomination of Bohdan A. Futey To Be 
Chairman. January 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bohdan A. Futey to be 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States for the 
term expiring September 30, 1988. This is a 
reappointment. 

Since 1984 Mr. Futey has been serving as 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States. Previously 
he was a partner in the law firm of Bazarko, 
Futey & Oryshkewych in Parma, OH 
(1975-1984). He was executive assistant to 
the mayor of the city of Cleveland and di- 
rector of the bicentennial for Cleveland 
(1974-1975) and chief assistant police pros- 
ecutor for the city of Cleveland law depart- 
ment (1972-1974). 

He graduated from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1962; M.A., 1964) and Cleve- 
land Marshall Law School (J.D., 1968). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. He was born July 28, 
1939. 


National Day of Prayer 





Proclamation 5429. January 13, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Prayer is deeply woven into the fabric of 
our history from its very beginnings. The 
same Continental Congress that declared 
our independence also proclaimed a Nation- 
al Day of Prayer. And from that time for- 
ward, it would be hard to exaggerate the 
role that prayer has played in the lives of 
individual Americans and in the life of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Our greatest leaders have always turned 
to prayer at times of crisis. We recall the 
moving story of George Washington kneel- 
ing in the snow at Valley Forge to ask for 
divine assistance when the fate of our fledg- 
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ling Nation hung in the balance. And Abra- 
ham Lincoln tells us that on the eve of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, “I went into my room 
and got down on my knees in prayer.” 
Never before, he added, had he prayed 
“with as much earnestness.” 

More than once, Lincoln also summoned 
the entire Nation to its knees before the 
God in Whose hand lies the destiny of na- 
tions. It was, he said, “fit and becoming in 
all peoples, at all times, to acknowledge and 
revere the Supreme Government of 
God . . . and to pray with all fervency and 
contrition. . . .” 

After the shock of Pearl Harbor, Franklin 
Roosevelt told us he took courage from the 
thought that “the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the human race” joined us in a 
common prayer for victory as we fought for 
“freedom under God.” 

Prayer, of course, is deeply personal: the 
way in which it finds expression depends on 
our individual dispositions as well as on our 
religious convictions. Just as our religious 
institutions are guaranteed freedom in this 
land, so also do we cherish the diversity of 
our faiths and the freedom afforded to each 
of us to pray according to the promptings of 
our individual conscience. 

Yet the light of prayer has a common 
core: it is our hopes and aspirations; our 
sorrows and fears; our deep remorse and 
renewed resolve; our thanks and joyful 
praise; and most especially our love—all 
turned toward God. The Talmud aptly calls 
prayer the “service of the heart,” and 
Christ enjoins us to “pray without ceasing.” 

Accordingly, like the Presidents who have 
come before me, I invite my fellow citizens 
to join me in earnest prayer that the God 
Who has led and protected us through so 
many trials and favored us with such abun- 
dant blessings may continue to watch over 
our land. Let us never forget the wise coun- 
sel of Theodore Roosevelt that “all our ex- 
traordinary material development .. . will 
go for nothing unless with that growth goes 
hand in hand the moral, the spiritual 
growth that will enable us to use aright the 
other as an instrument.” 

In prayer, let us ask that God’s light may 
illuminate the minds and hearts of our 
people and our leaders, so that we may 
meet the challenges that lie before us with 
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courage and wisdom and justice. In prayer 
let us recall with confidence the promise of 
old that if we humble ourselves before God 
and pray and seek His face, He will surely 
hear and forgive and heal and bless our 
land. 

By joint resolution of the Congress ap- 
proved April 17, 1952, the recognition of a 
particular day set aside each year as a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer has become a cher- 
ished national tradition. Since that time, 
every President has proclaimed an annual 
National Day of Prayer, resuming the tradi- 
tion begun by the Continental Congress. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, May 1, 1986, as 
National Day of Prayer. I call upon all 
Americans to join me in prayer that day. I 
ask them to gather in their homes and 
places of worship with their ministers and 
teachers of religion and heads of families, to 
give thanks for every good thing God has 
done for us and to seek His guidance and 
strength in the conduct of our lives. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 


d tenth. 
oe Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:31 p.m., January 14, 1986] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
January 14. 


Visit of President Leén Febres-Cordero 
Ribadeneyra of Ecuador 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
January 14, 1986 





President Reagan. President and Mrs. 
Febres-Cordero, other distinguished guests, 
it gives me great pleasure to welcome you 
as friends of the United States and as 
friends of human freedom. 

Ecuador’s return to elected government 
in 1979 was one of the first waves of a 
rising tide of liberty witnessed throughout 
the hemisphere. President Febres-Cordero, 


we have watched with admiration as you 
and your government have strived to come 
to grips with the serious threats to Ecua- 
dor’s economic, political, and social well- 
being. You are an articulate champion of 
free enterprise and those democratic ideals 
that are close to the hearts of the American 
people. 

All those who love liberty are impressed 
with your courage and responsibility in at- 
tacking not just the symptoms, but the un- 
derlying causes of misery, poverty, and un- 
employment. Mr. President, by protecting 
your country’s good name and creditworthi- 
ness, by avoiding simplistic solutions and 
quick fixes, by unleashing the economy, 
building forces of the marketplace, you are 
leading your country to a better tomorrow. 

Your uncompromising faith in political 
freedom is consistent with your support of 
economic freedom. We applaud your efforts 
to bolster the democratic institutions of 
your country. We also applaud your moves 
to encourage private sector growth and in- 
vigorate your economy. The United States 
stands by your side, and we will continue to 
do all we can to help. 

When I say the United States stands with 
you, that is especially true when it comes to 
your determination to defeat the twin 
menace of international terrorism and nar- 
cotics trafficking. You’ve put yourself on the 
line against these vile and insidious forces. 
Your courage and integrity and that of your 
people have not gone unnoticed here. Drug 
traffickers and terrorists are the enemies of 
all decent people, and the United States is 
proud to be your ally in this brave struggle. 

In a speech to your countrymen, Mr. 
President, you advised your citizens to 
“stand up when it is a matter of defending 
honor and freedom.” Well, that is exactly 
what Ecuador under your leadership has 
been doing. Few countries in the hemi- 
sphere have made the tough public stand 
against dictatorship, left and right, as has 
Ecuador. As you have pointed out on sever- 
al occasions, democracy and the protection 
of human rights is the surest way to peace 
as well as freedom. It is no mere coinci- 
dence that those few nations controlled by 
oppressive Communist regimes can be tied 
to so much of the turmoil and bloodshed 
that is plaguing this hemisphere. It should 
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surprise no one that the rifles used to take 
over a court building and murder judges in 
a democratic nation can be traced to a 
country controlled by those who don’t be- 
lieve in freedom, human rights, or democ- 
racy. Democracies can no longer afford to 
ignore this unfortunate fact of life. 

Your voice, Mr. President, is doing much 
to alert the freedom-loving people of this 
hemisphere to this continuing danger. The 
path of democracy, peace, and free enter- 
prise is often difficult; but with courage, 
moderation, and wholehearted commit- 
ment, you’re leading your people down that 
path. In doing so, you are not only building 
a stronger Ecuador, but you’re contributing 
to 2 more peaceful and secure hemisphere. 
The dream of freedom and opportunity is 
the property of no one country. It is the 
bi.thright of every American, and that 
means every person from the North Slope 
of Alaska to the tip of Tierra del Fuego. We 
are all Americans. 

And today we are proud to welcome you, 
President Febres-Cordero, as the leader of 
free people, as a man with a deep and abid- 
ing conviction, and as a statesman we re- 
spect and admire. President Febres-Cor- 
dero, welcome. 

President Febres-Cordero. President 
Reagan, Mrs. Reagan, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, for my wife and me, 
it is a great satisfaction to be received on 
this state visit by you, Mr. President, and by 
your wife. It is always a pleasure for a Presi- 
dent of Ecuador to visit the United States. 
The long tradition of friendship between 
vur peoples and the identification with the 
same democratic principles makes the 
return of an Ecuadorian chief of state to 
this great country not only enjoyable but 
also stimulating. 

The fact that the United States of Amer- 
ica and the rest of our continent share the 
same historic goals is not a recent phenome- 
non. It began with simultaneous battles to 
obtain political independence, and it con- 
tinues today with the present defense of 
democracy, of liberty, and of individual 
rights—a defense which has meant a long 
series of shared efforts. 

During moments of particular anguish in 
international relations, from that era of a 
struggle to claim the value and use of the 
American wealth from commercial monop- 
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olies until the tremendous confrontation of 
the Second World War, our peoples have 
been united, and our governments have en- 
joyed very strong cooperation. This histori- 
cal path becomes especially important 
when a government in the United States 
headed by you, Mr. President, coincides 
with an Ecuadorian government headed by 
me, both working toward common goals: to 
vigorously restore to our peoples the pride 
of belonging to their respective countries; 
to revitalize economies that have suffered 
setbacks; to return to the individual and 
groups the right to carry out initiatives 
without the need for bureaucratic interfer- 
ence, with the understanding that the state 
exists to serve the individual, not to be 
served by the individual. 

The cooperation between our peoples 
and governments, and international coop- 
eration in general, are indispensable to con- 
front the problems the world is experienc- 
ing. The goal of that remarkable man of our 
times, His Holiness John Paul II, of making 
1986 the year of peace requires us to adopt 
important attitudes. Peace must come from 
the fact that between human beings there 
exists the willingness to cooperate and that 
hope grows within every human being. 
Peace must be based on the concept of jus- 
tice, law, and harmony. Peace, unfortunate- 
ly, nowadays has great enemies. The sav- 
agery of terrorism, which in its evil, neither 
respects nor distinguish among people, 
places, or circumstances. Its ally, drug traf- 
ficking, which corrupts and destroys physi- 
cal and moral integrity. Governments, 
which consider that man is at the center of 
creation and that man is the main act of 
history, should cooperate to combat these 
crimes against humanity. 

Peace has also another enemy. The 
agents of war, the ideological motivators of 
aggression, which contribute to the unjusti- 
fiable arm buildup. It will only be possible 
to have true and enduring peace in our 
world when, through the willingness of all 
men, a disarmament process may start in 
the world. 

My country, Mr. President, is a country 
with a pacific tradition. Neither violence 
nor the abuses of power that affect certain 
parts of the world have ever taken root in 
our land. We practice a democratic system 
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which we seek to expand and to perfect, 
since we believe that it allows for the best 
social organization. It is only by prevalence 
of democratic regimes that stem from the 
sovereign will of our people that our conti- 
nent and the whole world will be able to 
enjoy a true and enduring peace. 

We are careful of service of the standards 
of human rights generated by national and 
international laws. There is no conflict, we 
believe, between respecting those rights 
and exercising a serene but determined au- 
thority. To use power to guarantee to the 
9 million Ecuadorians who have the right 
to work, to be educated, to live fully is an 
imperative which coincides perfectly with 
the fight against lawlessness. Above ll, 
that lawlessness, which in its cruelest form, 
terrorism, undermines society with the 
greatest savagery and cruelty. In no way 
does it deny criminals the protection pro- 
vided to them by the law, but neither does 
it allow them to go unpunished for their 
crimes. 

Mr. President, Ecuador has met its inter- 
national obligations in an effort which has 
been widely recognized by the internation- 
al press and the world financial community. 
We have successfully rescheduled our for- 
eign debt. We have regained our prestige as 
a serious country, which we have gained 
after many years of fruitful and responsible 
economic relationships with all countries of 
the world. We have been able to recover 
our economy, as all indicators clearly show. 
We have achieved this through a reasonable 
application of sound economic policies: let- 
ting the market play its fair role and allow- 
ing for free initiative to flourish. We have 
promoted harmony between labor and cap- 
ital within the observance of law and order. 
We have not at any time neglected—and it 
keeps being our main concern—these social 
policies. Those are the final objectives of 
our action. It is undoubtedly the well-being 
of our people what we are looking for with 
all our energies. Social welfare, within the 
framework of justice it is the most appropri- 
ate soil for peace to flourish. Without peace 
and the well-being of all our peoples, the 
stability of this whole hemisphere is a 
danger. 

In order to achieve social well-being, we 
require the solidarity and cooperation from 
those who are capable of working together 


with us, from those who have the capacity 
to assist us. We have to demonstrate to the 


. world that there is no need of despotism, 


that there is no need of collectivism, to 
mitigate our people’s sufferings. Yes, Mr. 
President, we wish ts prove that with liber- 
ty and free initiatives it is indeed possible to 
reach a standards of living which are ade- 
quate to the human being. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that this visit, 
which originated from your generous hospi- 
tality and that of the people of your coun- 
try, will bring our two nations closer in 
strengthening their common ideals, and at 
the same time it gives my wife and me the 
opportunity to reaffirm our sincere friend- 
ship for you and your esteemed wife. 

Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:11 a.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House, 
where President Febres-Cordero was accord- 
ed a formal welcome with full military 
honors. 

Following the ceremony, the two Presi- 
dents met in the Oval Office. 


National Commission on Space 





Executive Order 12545. January 14, 1986 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
109 of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Authorization Act of 1986 
(Public Law 99-170), and in order to extend 
the time within which the National Com- 
mission on Space may submit its plan and 
recommendations, it is hereby ordered that 
Section 2(b) of Executive Order No. 12490 
is amended by deleting the words “12 
months” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “18 months”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 14, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:56 a.m., January 15, 1986] 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. Day 





Message of the President on the First 
National Observance of the Holiday. 
January 14, 1986 





I am pleased to send my warm greetings 
to all those celebrating our nation’s first ob- 
servance of Martin Luther King, Jr. Day as 
a Federal holiday. 

Dr. King forged a dream out of the values 
of his religion and the ideals of our nation’s 
founders. He cherished the dream of a 
world where human dignity was respected, 
human rights were protected, and all stood 
equal before the law. Like Lincoln, he 
sought the full realization of the principles 
set forth in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

So, as we celebrate the birth of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., let us recommit ourselves 
to living his dream. As we rejoice in his 
achievements and mourn again his untime- 
ly death, let us emulate the profound faith 
and the deep love for humanity that in- 
spired him. Let us work without tiring for a 
world at peace, in which justice and free- 
dom prevail. 

Nancy joins me in wishing all of you a 
celebration filled with joy and meaning. 


Veto of a Bill To Establish a Wildlife 
Refuge at Cape Charles, Virginia 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 1404 Without Approval. 
January 14, 1986 





To the House of Representatives: 


Since the adjournment of the Congress 
has prevented my return of H.R. 1404 
within the meaning of Article I, section 7, 
clause 2 of the Constitution, my withhold- 
ing of approval from the bill precludes its 
becoming law. Notwithstanding what I be- 
lieve to be my constitutional power regard- 
ing the use of the “pocket veto” during an 
adjournment of Congress, however, I am 
sending H.R. 1404 to the House of Repre- 


sentatives with my objections, consistent 
with the Court of Appeals decision in 
Barnes v. Kline, 759 F.2d 21, (D.C. Cir. 
1985), cert. pending sub. nom. Burke v. 
Barnes, No. 85-781. 

I have no objection to statutory recogni- 
tion of the refuge at Cape Charles. This is a 
significant resting and wintering area for 
migratory birds along the Atlantic Flyway 
and an important habitat for the bald eagle 
and peregrine falcon, two endangered spe- 
cies. I am pleased to note that, in recogni- 
tion of the area’s importance, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service has already administra- 
tively acquired land at this site and estab- 
lished the Eastern Shore of Virginia Nation- 
al Wildlife Refuge. The Service will contin- 
ue to operate and maintain the existing 
refuge and intends to expand it as fiscal 
conditions permit. 

Unfortunately, H.R. 1404 does not simply 
provide protection for this valuable habitat. 
It would also require the Secretary of the 
Interior to develop a training center at the 
refuge for use by the Service, other Federal 
and State agencies, educational institutions, 
and private organizations and individuals. 

In this time of fiscal constraint, the Fed- 
eral government must limit its expenditures 
to matters of significant national concern. 
The provisions of H.R. 1404 requiring estab- 
lishment of a training facility do not meet 
this test. The Service has fully adequate 
training facilities already in place, including 
a facility at Leetown, West Virginia, as well 
as the use of various private sector facilities. 
In addition, the Service is actively support- 
ing the effort to clean up the Chesapeake 
Bay by designating an existing Service field 
station in Annapolis, Maryland, as its pri- 
mary center for work on this important pro- 
gram. I believe that it would be more ap- 
propriate for State or private entities to 
fund and develop a training center if they 
consider it essential. 

For these reasons, I must return H.R. 
1404 without my approval. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 14, 1986. 
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Visit of President Leén Febres-Cordero 
Ribadeneyra of Ecuador 





Toasts at the State Dinner. 
January 14, 1986 





President Reagan. President Febres-Cor- 
dero, Mrs. Cordero, distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen, it’s an honor tonight to wel- 
come to the White House a national leader 
who is clearly devoted to the political and 
economic freedom of his people. 

President Febres-Cordero, when you 
were elected, you were well known to the 
Ecuadorian people as a man who would not 
waver in pursuit of the welfare of his coun- 
try, even in the face of enormous pressure. 
You promised leadership and reform, and 
you have not let your people down. 

When we met, I could see in you the 
strength of character and love of liberty 
which the Ecuadorian voters saw. It’s been 
a genuine pleasure for me to get to know 
you better after our first meeting a year- 
and-a-half ago. 

Here in this historic setting, which was 
once the home of Thomas Jefferson, it’s fit- 
ting to recall, President Febres-Cordero, 
the words of your last State of the Nation 
message to the Ecuadorian people. In it you 
said, “Democracy is the highest and most 
noble political system that mankind has cre- 
ated throughout its history.” Well, Jefferson 
would be proud of an expression such as 
that. 

Today we see a resurgence of democracy 
throughout the hemisphere, a resurgence 
which started, as did the cause of national 
independence, during the last century in 
Ecuador. 

Democracy, as you have so eloquently 
stated on many occasions, Mr. President, is 
the way not only to feeedom but also to 
peace and to economic progress. In Central 
America, we both know this is especially 
true. I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your strong support of de- 
mocracy in that troubled region. Those who 
would repress their own people and export 
subversion to their neighbors should not un- 
derestimate the depth of our commitment 
and steadfastness. They should note your 
words. You said, “So long as the people are 
not given the full right to self-determina- 
tion, there will not be peace in Central 


America.” Well, those of us who enjoy free- 
dom cannot take it for granted. We cannot 
turn our backs on those struggling for free- 
dom against oppressive regimes. We must 
provide assistance. 

And, Mr. President, in that same State of 
the Nation Address, you reminded your 
people that Quito was once termed the 
“light of the Americas.” And you chal- 
lenged “all Ecuadorians must see to it that 
that light remain lit here and throughout 
the continent.” Well, in this task, holding 
high the light of liberty and freedom, the 
people of our two countries can and should 
and will stand together. So, let us drink a 
toast to that and to you President and Mrs. 
Febres-Cordero. 

President Febres-Cordero. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Reagan, distinguished guests, as Presi- 
dent Reagan mentioned in his very kind 
words of offering, the talks that he and I 
have had have been what talks between old 
friends are like. 

The President’s affability and unpreten- 
tiousness, as well as the coincidences on 
many of our points of view over the desti- 
nies of our countries and of the whole 
hemisphere, have allowed us to leave for- 
malities aside and enable us to have clear 
and frank exchange of views. 

When in my youth I studied in this great 
country, I could not have imagined then 
that a moment like this could ever take 
place. At that time, I frequently watched 
western movies. [Laughter] Some of them 
featuring an extremely likeable star— 
[laughter|—called Ronald Reagan. [Laugh- 
ter| I must confess that I’m still an addict to 
westerns. [Laughter] But now I view Presi- 
dent Reagan as the actor of a more tran- 
scendental and historical role. 

Of course, Mr. President, this doesn’t 
mean at all that there is a significant dis- 
tance. between our respective ages. We 
belong to the same generation, a generation 
that, fortunately, always believed in the ev- 
erlasting values of dignity; a generation that 
was and is willing to face up to obstacles 
and to overcome the rigors imposed by 
nature and by men. 

You and I, Mr. President, have in us 
something like a cowboy spirit, and with 
that spirit we are trying to prove the lot of 
our countrymen. Our peoples and all man- 
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kind, Mr. President, are going through a 
period of strains and unprecedented prob- 
lems. You, as I in my own country, are re- 
sponsible for taking the reins of the state 
with the conviction that in so doing we are 
effectively serving our peoples. But we 
cannot complain; we have asked for it. 
[Laughter] We have no one to whom to 
complain for the burdens that our duties 
imposes upon us. 

You are performing your task with cour- 
age, with vigor, and keen sight that will be 
recorded, definitely, by history. I hope, too, 
that my efforts will likewise be fruitful and 
that Ecuadorians may soon be able to lead a 
better life and that my country, Ecuador, 
may reaffirm some of those transcendental 
values that have been lately threatened. 

Let me, in thanking you for your toast, 
express my best wishes for your permanent 
well-being and that of your distinguished 
wife and ratify, at the same time, my confi- 
dence in your nation’s leadership within the 
important affairs of the world. Thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, allow me now to 
raise the glass for the health and well-being 
of the President, Mrs. Reagan, and all her 
distinguished family. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:47 p.m. 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space 





Statement by the President. 
January 15, 1986 





Tomorrow marks the opening of the 
fourth round of the nuclear and space arms 
talks. These negotiations are devoted to 
seeking ways to reduce the U.S. and Soviet 
arsenals of nuclear weapons and simulta- 
neously to strengthen strategic stability. I 
have no higher priority than to achieve 
agreements which would strengthen Ameri- 
ca’s security and that of our allies by estab- 
lishing a more stable strategic balance at 
radically reduced levels of weaponry. And it 
is my hope that we can one day eliminate 
them altogether. 
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The upcoming session represents an im- 
portant opportunity to give new momen- 
tum to arms negotiations. Building upon the 
fresh start in our relationship that General 
Secretary Gorbachev and I made at our 
meetings in Geneva, it is my hope that we 
can see the general agreement on princi- 
ples that we reached in Geneva translated 
into real progress at the negotiations. 

General Secretary Gorbachev and I made 
a commitment to accelerate Soviet-Ameri- 
can arms reduction negotiations where 
there is common ground. Specifically, we 
agreed to the principle of 50 percent reduc- 
tions, appropriately applied, in nuclear of- 
fensive arsenals and to seek an interim 
agreement on limiting intermediate-range 
missile systems. We hope that during this 
new round of talks progress can be made 
toward achieving these mutually beneficial 
objectives. 

During the previous round of the negotia- 
tions, the Soviet Union made counterpro- 
posals to the concrete American arms re- 
duction positions. After careful study, we 
found the Soviet counterproposals to have 
some positive elements, but also to be seri- 
ously one-sided in a number of key areas. 
To move the negotiations forward, the U.S. 
made a fresh offer. Our offer encompassed 
a proposal to cut in half the offensive nucle- 
ar arsenals of both sides in an appropriate 
and equitable way. The U.S. proposal takes 
account of expressed Soviet concerns and 
builds on the common elements in our re- 
spective positions. It seeks deep cuts, no 
first-strike advantage, continuing defensive 
research—because defense is much safer 
than offense—and no cheating. Our propos- 
al is fair, balanced, and, if accepted, would 
result in the most dramatic cuts in offensive 
arms ever achieved. 

The new USS. offer is not a take-it-or- 
leave-it proposition. I have instructed our 
negotiators to press ahead in laying out the 
details of our position and in seeking and 
expanding common ground. Our objective 
remains an agreement for 50 percent re- 
ductions, appropriately applied, in the stra- 
tegic nuclear arsenals of both the United 
States and Soviet Union and for enhanced 
stability by reducing the capability to con- 
duct a first strike. With respect to interme- 
diate-range nuclear forces, our objective re- 
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mains the eventual elimination of the entire 
category of LRINF missile systems, but we 
are prepared to work out an interim agree- 
ment based on the principle of equality 
which limits LRINF missiles. In the defense 
and space forum, we will continue to seek 
to expand our dialog with the Soviets con- 
cerning the offense-defense relationship. 
We will also push for Soviet agreement to 
our new proposal for reciprocal visits to lab- 
oratories engaged in strategic defense re- 
search. 

U.S. negotiators are ready for tough but 
honest bargaining. The challenge ahead is 
formidable, but they have the flexibility to 
explore any promising avenues for agree- 
ment. As we have said before, we are more 
interested in results than in methods of 
reaching them. If the Soviets approach this 
round in a similar spirit, the prospects for 
progress will be greatly increased. 

Our two countries have it within our 
power to make 1986 a year of genuine 
peace and progress in arms control. Fair, 
equitable, and verifiable reductions of the 
weapons of massive destruction will serve 
Soviet and American interests and that of 
all humanity. It is a noble goal and an awe- 
some responsibility. I wish our negotiators 
good luck, and Godspeed. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press bri: ing, which began at 
9:24 a.m. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary 
School 





Remarks to the Students and Faculty on the 
Birthday of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
January 15, 1986 





The President. Thank you all very much, 
and thank you, Robert Woodson. Thank you 
very much and a special hello again to my 
pen pal, Rudy Hines. 

The Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary 
School has become very special to all of us 
at the White House since we began our 


partnership in education 2 years ago. It’s 
wonderful to be here today at your fine 
school. I just wanted to come by and say a 
few words about the man for wh.m your 
school was named. I have a hunch we can 
all learn a few things from his life and the 
things that he believed in and fought for, 
just as Mr. Woodson has told us already. I 
can’t help but feel there are some lessons 
we can all remember together. 

You all know the facts of Martin Luther 
King, Jr.’s, life. He was born in Atlanta on 
this day, January 15, 1929; that was 57 years 
ago. His mother’s maiden name was Alberta 
Christine Williams. His dad, Martin Luther 
King, was a minister of the Baptist Church. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., went to Booker 
T. Washington High School, and then, as 
many of you will, I hope, he went on to 
college—to Morehouse College. He also 
became a minister and went to work with 
his father at the Ebenezer Baptist Church. 
After that the story kind of heats up. The 
facts and events come thick and fast. The 
South was about to become the location of a 
great revolution, and young Martin Luther 
King, jr., was about to become its most 
forceful and effective leader. 

I wonder now if some of you know the 
names and places that for another genera- 
tion, for your parents’ generation and your 
teachers, are so well known. They will 
always be unforgettable. Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and Selma and Birmingham, Little 
Rock, Arkansas—a lot of hearts were broken 
in those places, but a lot of history was 
made, too, and a lot of justice grew out of 
the pain that happened in those towns. 

Montgomery is where a black woman 
named Rosa Parks refused to get up and 
give her seat to a white man on a bus. That 
was the beginning of the famous Montgom- 
ery bus boycott. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
was one of its leaders. He and his followers 
just refused to take the city buses anywhere 
as long as blacks had to sit in the back. 
They just wouldn’t accept it anymore. They 
said, “Enough.” They walked everywhere; 
they’d walk for miles rather than take the 
bus. 

There was a phrase for what they were 
doing that was famous then. It was called 
peaceful protest—saying no in a peaceful 
way. And the protesters went to the courts 
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where one day in June, 6 months after the 
boycott began, a United States District 
Court made a ruling. They said that racial 
segregation on the city bus lines was uncon- 
stitutional; it was contrary to that great 
Constitution by which we all live in this 
country. 

Later the Supreme Court, the highest, 
most important court in the whole country, 
would listen to similar cases and hand down 
more civil rights decisions. One big case 
was argued by a young lawyer picked by 
Dr. King himself. The young lawyer and 
another lawyer worked together without 
pay, and they won the case. And that young 
lawyer is my friend, Samuel Pierce, and I’m 
proud he is a member of our government as 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., first became 
famous in America during the Montgomery 
strike. It wasn’t an easy time for him. A 
bomb was thrown on the porch of his 
house, and it was only a matter of luck that 
no one was hurt. A crowd gathered, and the 
people were angry. And Dr. King came out 
and stood amid the broken glass and said 
some great words. He said: “We cannot 
solve this problem through violence. We 
must love our white brothers; we must 
make them know that we love them. Jesus 
still cries out across the centuries, ‘Love 
your enemies.’ And that is what we must 
live by. We must meet hate with love.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr., pursued progress 
all over the country in freedom marches 
and on freedom rides, in speeches and dem- 
onstrations, at the pulpit and in private con- 
versation. He was a much loved and—it’s 
sad to say—at that time, much hated. But I 
think it’s true that those who loved him and 
those who hated him were pretty much 
united in agreement on this: Martin Luther 
King, Jr., was right to insist that the civil 
rights movement be nonviolent. 

And he was brave. Your teachers won’t 
approve of my using the word I’m going to 
use now, but I have to. It’s the best word 
for it. It takes a lot of guts not to hit back 
when someone is hitting you, and he had 
that kind of guts. 

I hope that’s something you'll be able to 
emulate in your lives. And if you can emu- 
late another thing about Martin Luther 
King, Jr., I would hope it would be his pas- 
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sion. He felt so strongly about things; he 
really cared. He really felt the injustice he 
talked about, and he really felt the dreams 
that he shared. You can see it in his words, 
in the way he used them. 

We’ve all been hearing a lot of quotations 
from Dr. King the past few days, and I 
suppose the most famous is, “I have a 
dream.” But the one I think of sometimes, 
the one that really shook you up in the days 
after his death, was the speech he gave at 
his home church, the Ebenezer Baptist, on 
February 4, 1968, just 2 months before he 
was shot. Perhaps you know that in those 
days before he died, he seemed to have a 
sense, a strange sense that the shadows 
were lengthening and that he didn’t have 
long. And in his speeches he seemed to be 
saying goodbye. 

And in this speech at the Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church, he said: “Every now and then, 
I think about my own death, and I think 
about my own funeral . . . I don’t want a 
long funeral. And if you get somebody to 
deliver the eulogy, tell them not to talk too 
long. Just say that I was a drum major for 
justice.” 

You know what a drum major is—the 
fellow that leads the band. He said that “I 
was a drum major for righteousness. And all 
of the other shallow things will not matter. 
I won’t have any money to leave behind. I 
won't have the fine and luxurious things of 
life to leave behind. But I just want to leave 
a committed life behind.” 

Well, those are great words—“I want to 
leave a committed life behind.” I want my 
life to have meaning; I want it to be a 
statement. That’s a wonderful way to feel. 
In fact, I think it’s the only way to feel. Our 
country is different and better because that 
was his attitude. And that’s not just a 
phrase; our country is different and better; 
that’s a literal truth. Our country is differ- 
ent because Martin Luther King, Jr., made 
it better by the way he lived his life. And 
that’s why Dr. King’s birthday is now a na- 
tional holiday for everyone in the country— 
because his contributions benefited ll 
Americans. 

And that gets me to my almost-last point. 
It’s something I’ve been thinking a lot 
about recently, and I wanted to share it 
with you. It is this: The civil rights workers 
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of the 1950’s and ’60’s—long before you 
were born—they won their great battle, be- 
cause America had a conscience that they 
could appeal to. Now, you know what a 
conscience is. It’s that thing that tells you 
the difference between right and wrong 
and that tries to get you to do right. And 
you know that bad feeling you get when 
you’ve done something wrong. That’s con- 
science, too. 

Well, America had a conscience, and it 
was a good, strong one. It wouldn’t let us 
hide from the truth; and it wouldn’t let us 
sleep until we all, together, as a whole 
country, admitted that all people are equal 
and that in America there should be no 
second-class citizens. Our national con- 
science told us to change and start to be 
fair. And we listened and changed, and we 
started to be fair. 

Ultimately, the great lesson of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s, life was this: He was a 
great man who wrested justice from the 
heart of a great country, and he succeeded 
because that great country had a heart to 
be seized. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., really helped 
make our nation freer. It’s not a perfect 
place; we still have a long way to go. 
There’s unfinished business, and we can’t 
rest until all prejudice is gone forever. But 
we're a better, freer place; and now it’s up 
to you, as the future grownups of America, 
to use that freedom to make a better life. 
And how do you make the best use of free- 
dom? Well, you get a good education. 

When you get a good education, when 
you study hard and read your books and ask 
questions, then you can become anything. 
The outstanding men and women up here 
on the stage with me will all tell you that if 
you work hard you can make a wonderful 
future for yourself, you can have the most 
exciting job, travel all over the world, help 
your fellow man. An education is like a 
space ship; it can take you anywhere. 

And you know what I hope? The dream I 
have for each of you is that one day, in the 
future, when you're all grown up, you'll all 
come back here and visit on Martin Luther 
King, Jr.’s, birthday. And maybe someone 
up here will be making a speech, and they 
will introduce the next speaker with the 
words, “And now, the President of the 
United States.” And they'll turn, and they'll 


be pointing at you, because you'll be the 
President. Do you think that’s a good idea? 

Audience. Yes. 

The President. Are you going to study? 

Audience. Yes. 

The President. Going to get good marks? 

Audience. Yes. 

The President. Will you go to college? 

Audience. Yes. 

The President. Wonderful. That makes 
me so happy. 

We’re all equal partners in this great ex- 
periment called democracy in America. 
And when we bow our heads today—and I 
hope all of us will—and say, “God bless 
Martin Luther King, Jr.,” we'll also be 
saying “God bless America.” And may her 
conscience stay strong forever, and may her 
children always recognize that conscience 
and thank God for it. 

I thank you so much for inviting me here 
today. This is where I wanted to be. So, 
thank you my friends, and God bless you 
all. 

And now, if you don’t mind, I’m just 
going to take a second—I have to tell you a 
story, an experience of mine in my youth. I 
was playing football in a little college in 
Illinois, and this was back in the days before 
any Martin Luther Kings. He had just 
barely been born. But there were people 
with prejudice and hatred. 

In our school, we had a young black man 
who came to school and who I remember— 
he’s departed this world now—but he’s 
probably the closest friend I ever had. And 
down on the line together, he played 
center, and I played right guard. And in 
those days, you didn’t have an offense and a 
defense; you played both ways. You stayed 
in the game till it was over. And he and I 
became, as I say, the closest of friends down 
there in the middle of the line, where 
things got rough and tough. 

And one day we played a team that 
didn’t have any mix in its lineup. And play- 
ing opposite Burkie—his name was Franklin 
Burkhardt, but my nickname for him was 
Burkie—playing opposite Burkie was a 
fellow that was filled with hatred and preju- 
dice, and it was very obvious. And he was 
very vocal about it when we would line up 
against each other. He also played dirty 
against Burkie. 
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In the huddle I looked across once and 
saw Burkie, and his lip was bleeding where 
he was biting it. He had already an injured 
knee before the game, and this fellow had 
found out about it—evidently he groaned at 
the wrong time—and he was using his dirty 
tactics to further hurt that knee. And 
Burkie was biting his lip to not show the 
pain. And in the huddle, we were so mad— 
and all of his teammates—we wanted to go 
after the fellow. And Burkie said, “No, this 
is my problem, this is my fight.” And no 
one knew anything about it. 

Well, Burkie played him all that game. 
And he didn’t play dirty; he played clean. 
He just played the hit-’em-hard kind of 
football that we’re taught and that’s within 
the rules. And by the middle of the fourth 
quarter his opponent, playing dirty with all 
of his dirty tricks, was literally staggering. 
And his coach had to send in a substitute 
for him. 


And he started off the field. He was wob- 
bling as he started off. And half way to the 
sideline he stopped, stood there for a 
minute, then he turned around. And he 
came staggering back, elbowed his way 
through the two teams as we stood there in 
the time-out waiting for play to resume, 
and up to Burkie and faced him. And then I 
saw he was crying; the tears were running 
down his face. And he stuck out his hand, 
and Burkie took it. And he grabbed it with 
his other hand, and then crying he said, “I 
just want you to know you're the greatest 
human being I’ve ever met,” and turned 
and left the field. 

You see, just one individual with princi- 
ples like that, like Dr. King and like Frank- 
lin Burkhardt—a conversion right there 
from hatred to respect and even liking on 
the part of another man. Well, I just 
couldn’t go away without telling you that 
story. The world is so different today. And 
those of us who were a part of that revolu- 
tion that Martin Luther King performed in, 
all of us, we are so happy for what has 
happened and so happy to see all of you 
here together in this different kind of an 
America. You keep it that way and keep 
making it better. 

And now, before I leave, I want to 
present a plank—a plaque, I should say, to 


your principal, Bill Dalton, in commemora- 
tion of Martin Luther King, Jr.’s, birthday. 
Thank you all again very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the 
school auditorium. He was introduced by 
Robert L. Woodson, president of the Na- 
tional Center for Neighborhood Enterprise. 


United States Ambassador to Venezuela 





Nomination of Otto J. Reich. 
January 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Otto J. Reich, of Virginia, 
as Ambassador to the Republic of Venezu- 
ela. He would succeed George W. Landau. 

Since 1983 Mr. Reich has been Coordina- 
tor of Public Diplomacy for Latin America 
and the Caribbean in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of State. From 1981 to 1983, he was 
the Assistant Administrator of the USS. 
Agency for International Development in 
charge of Latin America and the Caribbean. 
As such, he was the principal officer in the 
U.S. Government charged with the direc- 
tion of U.S. economic support and devel- 
opment assistance for this region of the 
world. 

From 1976 to 1981, Mr. Reich was direc- 
tor of Washington operations for the Coun- 
cil of the Americas, a private nonprofit asso- 
ciation of U.S. companies with interests in 
Latin America. From 1975 to 1976, he was 
community development coordinator for 
the city of Miami. From 1973 to 1975, he 
was international representative for the 
State of Florida’s Department of Com- 
merce. From 1972 to 1973, he was vice 
president of Cormorant Enterprises, a 
Miami-based import-export company. While 
attending graduate school (1970-1971), Mr. 
Reich worked in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives as a staff assistant to Congress- 
man W.R. Hull, Jr. 

Mr. Reich holds a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of North Carolina in interna- 
tional studies (1966) and a master’s from 
Georgetown University in Latin American 
studies (1973). At Georgetown, he studied 
under a fellowship from the Center for 
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Strategic and International Studies (1971- 
1972). Mr. Reich served in the United 
States Army from 1966 to 1969; he was 
commissioned as a second lieutenant and 
honorably discharged as a first lieutenant. 

Mr. Reich was born October 16, 1945, in 
Havana, Cuba. He is married to the former 
Connie Dillinger, of Florida, and they have 
two children. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Two Delegates. 
January 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business: 


George Edward Wolfe, Jr., of Texas. This is a 
new position. He is president of Wolfe the Flo- 
rist, Inc., in Waco, TX. He is also a director of 
the Citizens National Bank of Waco. He is past 
director of the Waco Chamber of Commerce. 
He graduated from Baylor University (B.A., 
1951). He is married, has five children, and 
resides in Waco, TX. He was born July 21, 
1929, in Waco. 

Angela Lee Miller, of Florida. This is a new posi- 
tion. She is vice president/treasurer of First 
Florida Building Corp. in Miami, FL. Previous- 
ly she was president of Angela Miller Invest- 
ments, Inc. She attended George Washington 
University, Sweet Briar College, and the Uni- 
versity of Miami. She has one child and resides 
in Miami, FL. She was born November 1, 1951, 
in Miami, FL. 


United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy 





Nomination of Richard M. Scaife To Be a 
Member. January 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard M. Scaife to be a 
member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for a 
term expiring July 1, 1988. This is a reap- 
pointment. 


Mr. Scaife is publisher of the Tribune 
Review Publishing Co. in Pittsburgh, PA. 
He also serves as chairman and publisher of 
Sierra Publishing Co. in Sacramento, CA; 
publisher of Lebanon News Publishing Co., 
Lebanon, PA; director of First Boston, Inc., 
in New York City; chairman of Calvary, 
Inc., in Pittsburgh; and director of Air Tool 
Parts & Service Co. in Pittsburgh. He has 
served as a director of the World Affairs 
Council of Pittsburgh; member of the Presi- 
dential Task Force on the Arts and Human- 
ities; member of the Presidential Commis- 
sion on Broadcasting to Cuba; and member 
of the Advisory Board of the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

He graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh (B.A., 1957). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Pittsburgh, PA. 
He was born July 3, 1932, in Pittsburgh. 


President’s National Security 
Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of Robert S. Leventhal as a 
Member. January 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert S. Leventhal to be a 
member of the President’s National Securi- 
ty Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee. He will succeed H. Ross Perot. 

Mr. Leventhal has been serving as chair- 
man of the board, president and chief exec- 
utive officer of Western Union Corp. since 
1984. He has served on the Western Union 
board of directors since 1980. Since 1981 he 
has been president and chief executive offi- 
cer of Communications Products Corp. 
From 1976 to 1981, he was president and 
chief executive officer of Publicker Indus- 
tries, Inc. From 1975 to 1976, he was senior 
vice president of Becker Industries and 
held the same position with Engelhard Min- 
erals and Chemicals Corp. from 1970 to 
1975. 

He graduated from Harvard University 
(B.A., 1948; J.B.A., 1956). He has two chil- 
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dren and resides in New York, NY. He was 
born January 8, 1927, in Cambridge, MA. 


President’s Child Safety Partnership 





Appointment of the Membership, and 
Designation of Chairman. 
January 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Child Safety 
Partnership. These are all new positions. 


William W. McConnell, of Connecticut, will be 
designated Chairman. He is president of Advo 
System, Inc., in Hartford. He was born October 
20, 1948, in Darby, PA, and now resides in 
Glastonbury, CT. 


Attorney General Edwin Meese III, of Califor- 
nia. 


Secretary of Education William J. Bennett, of 
New York. 

Secretary of Health and Human Services Otis R. 
Bowen, of Indiana. 

Bruce Atwater, Jr., of Minnesota, is chairman and 
chief executive officer of General Mills, Inc., in 
Minneapolis. He was born April 19, 1931, in 
Minneapolis and now resides in Wayzata, MN. 

William R. Bricker, of New York, is national 
director of Boys Clubs of America in New York 
City. He was born May 5, 1923, in Reading, 
PA, and now resides in Scarsdale, NY. 

Arthur C. Eads, of Texas, is district attorney for 
the 27th judicial district of Texas. He was born 
October 13, 1941, in Belton, TX, and now re- 
sides in Belton. 

Kenneth O. Eickenberry, of Washington, is attor- 
ney general of the State of Washington. He was 
born June 29, 1932, in Wenatchee, WA, and 
now resides in Olympia, WA. 

Richard J. Elrod, of Illinois, is sheriff of Cook 
County. He was born February 17, 1934, in 
Chicago, IL, and now resides in Lincolnwood, 
IL. 


Evelyn Irazarry-Guardarramas, of New York, is 
an attorney in private practice in New York 
City. She was born October 9, 1948, in New 
York City and now resides in the Bronx, NY. 

Senator Paula M. Hawkins, of Florida, has been 
serving as a United States Senator since Janu- 
ary 1981. She was born January 24, 1927, in 
Salt Lake City, UT. 

Carole Hillard, of South Dakota, is former presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Board of Charities 
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and Corrections. She was born August 14, 
1936, in Deadwood, SD, and now resides in 
Rapid City, SD. 

Robert P. Keim, of New York, is president of 
Advertising Council, Inc., in New York City. 
He was born January 28, 1920, in Ridgewood, 
NY, and now resides in East Williston, NY. 


U.S. Representative Thomas Lewis, of Florida, 
was elected a Member of Congress in 1982. He 
was born October 26, 1924, in Philadelphia, 
PA, and now resides in North Palm Beach, FL. 


Mario J. Machado, of California, is president of 
MJM Communications, Inc., in Los Angeles. He 
was born April 22, 1935, in Shanghai, China, 
and now resides in Los Angeles. 

Gov. James G. Martin, of North Carolina. Gover- 
nor Martin served 6 terms in the United States 
House of Representatives prior to his election 
as Governor. He was born December 11, 1935, 
in Savannah, GA, and now resides in Raleigh. 


Mary Ellen McCaffree, of Washington, was di- 
rector of the Department of Budget and Pro- 
gram Development for King County. She was 
born February 25, 1918, in El Dorado, KS, and 
now resides in Hansville, WA. 

Senator Addison Mitchell McConnell, of Ken- 
tucky, was elected to the United States Senate 
in 1984. He was born February 20, 1942, in 
Sheffield, AL. 


Donna Mae Owens, of Ohio, is mayor of the city 
of Toledo. She was born August 24, 1936, in 
Toledo where she currently resides. 

Frederick J. Ryan, Jr., of California, is Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Director of Pres- 
idential Scheduling and Private Sector Initia- 
tives, the White House. He was born April 12, 
1955, in Tampa, FL, and now resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Lory Arana Stevenson, of Colorado, is active in 
political and community affairs in Colorado 
Springs. She was born November 8, 1950, in 
Richmond, VA, and now resides in Colorado 
Springs. 

Joseph V. Vittoria, of Connecticut, is president 
and chief executive officer of Avis, Inc. He was 
born May 9, 1935, in Sea Cliff, NY, and now 
resides in Greenwich, CT. 


Robert G. Weeks, of Virginia, is executive vice 
president of Mobil Oil, marketing and refining 
division. He was born July 14, 1936, in 
Camden, NJ, and now resides in McLean, VA. 

Mary P. Whyte, of Connecticut, is vice president 
of the National Crime Prevention Council in 
Washington, DC. She was born October 1, 
1919, in New York City and now resides in 
Greenwich, CT. 
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Judy Wiedemeier, of Colorado, is vice president 
for regulatory affairs of the Tobacco Institute, 
Inc., in Washington, DC. She was born March 
18, 1949, in Durango, CO, and now resides in 
Potomac, MD. 


Jeri J. Winger, of Utah, is president of the Gener- 
al Federation of Women’s Clubs in Washing- 
ton, DC. She was born June 6, 1922, in Alpine, 
UT, and now resides in Provo, UT. 


National Museum Services Board 





Nomination of Marilyn Logsdon Mennello 
To Bea Member. January 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marilyn Logsdon Mennello 
to be a member of the National Museum 
Services Board for a term expiring Decem- 
ber 6, 1989. She would succeed Elizabeth 
Helms Adams. 

She is active in civic and cultural affairs 
in her community. In 1967 she was a co- 
founder of P.E.S.0.-Auction, Inc. (Participa- 
tion Enriches Science, Music and Art Orga- 
nizations). In 1976 she served as president 
of the organization and in 1985 was award- 
ed the President’s Award for her outstand- 
ing service to P.E.S.O. She became a 
member of the board of trustees of Rollins 
College in 1972 and served on the execu- 
tive committee until 1983, when she 
became a trustee emeritus. 

She graduated from Pasadena College 
(A.A., 1945). She is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Winter Park, FL. She 
was born May 1, 1925, in Pasadena, CA. 


Committee for Purchase From the 
Blind and Other Severely Handicapped 





Appointment of Joyce C. Young as a 
Member. January 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Joyce C. Young to be a 
member of the Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped for a term expiring December 21, 
1990. This is a reappointment. 


Mrs. Young is currently serving as presi- 
dent of Young Communications in Dayton, 
OH. Previously, she was public affairs man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; 
associate director of development at Wright 
State University; and executive director of 
Wright State University School of Medicine 
Foundation. 

She graduated from Wright State Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1975). She is married, has four 
children, and resides in Dayton, OH. She 
was born September 27, 1934, in Spring- 
field, MA. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Statement by the President on the Soviet 
Arms Proposal. January 15, 1986 





In 1983 at the Japanese Diet, I called for 
the total abolition of nuclear weapons. Since 
that time the United States has put forward 
a series of proposals to achieve this goal 
through radical reductions in strategic 
weapons. As early as 1981, I set forth a 
specific proposal for the elimination of all 
long-range intermediate nuclear missiles. At 
the Geneva arms control talks in Novem- 
ber, we made yet another proposal de- 
signed to bring us closer to the goal of zero 
nuclear weapons. Now the Soviet Union has 
responded with a proposal which builds on 
some of the elements we had previously set 
forth. 

I welcome the Soviets’ latest response 
and hope that it represents a helpful fur- 
ther step in the process. We, together with 
our allies, will give careful study to General 
Secretary Gorbachev’s suggestions. Many 
elements contained in the response are un- 
changed from previous Soviet positions and 
continue to cause us serious concern. There 
are others that at first glance may be con- 
structive. 

The American delegation in Geneva has 
instructions to implement the agreement 
reached at the Geneva summit to seek early 
progress in achieving radical reductions in 
offensive nuclear weapons, including an in- 
terim agreement on intermediate-range nu- 
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clear forces. If the position outlined by Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev advances this ob- 
jective, it would prove to be a constructive 
step. 


National Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
986 





Proclamation 5430. January 15, 1986 





By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


America was founded with a ringing affir- 
mation of the transcendence of human 
rights. Our Declaration of Independence 
proclaims that the rights to “Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness” are not a 
grant from the government, but a gift from 
the Creator; and we declared that the same 
Divine Providence in which the new 
Nation placed its “firm reliance” imposes 
on government a solemn duty to respect 
and secure these fundamental rights. 


Yet, on January 22, 1973, the Supreme 
Court of the United States struck down our 
laws protecting the lives of unborn chil- 
dren. At that time there were those who 
predicted confidently that in time Ameri- 
cans would come to accept the Court’s deci- 
sion and the “new ethic” that it reflects. 
History has proved them wrong. Each year 
the terrible toll of more than a million inno- 
cent human lives has weighed more heavily 
on the conscience of America. 


Each year remarkable advances in prena- 
tal medicine bring ever more dramatic con- 
firmation of what common sense told us all 
along—that the child in the womb is simply 
what each of us once was: a very young, 
very small, dependent, vulnerable member 
of the human family. When Americans 
demand legal protection for human life, we 
are simply being true to our most basic 
principles and convictions. We are reaffirm- 
ing the self-evident truths set forth in our 
Declaration of Independence. Indeed, we 
are reaffirming the consensus of civilized 
humanity by recognizing that children need 
special safeguards and care, including ap- 
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propriate legal protection, before as well as 
after birth. 

Those who champion the right to life 
know the harsh pressures and the profound 
anguish that drive some women to consider 
abortion. The most moving testimony to our 
reverence for human life has been the gen- 
erous, even heroic efforts made by so many 
religious and charitable organizations to 
help women with problem pregnancies and 
to facilitate the adoption of infants into fam- 
ilies eager to give them love and care. 

Those who work to restore legal protec- 
tion to the unborn do so with the knowl- 
edge that they have gone to the defense of 
the weak, the silent, the endangered. But 
that is not something new. Whenever disas- 
ters have endangered human life, we Amer- 
icans have always responded swiftly and 
selflessly. 

Respect for the sanctity of human life has 
not died in America. Far from it. With 
every passing year it shines ever more 
brightly in the hearts of more and more of 
our citizens as they come to see the issue 
with greater clarity in all of its dimensions. 
As we carry this message to our courts, our 
legislatures, and our fellow citizens, let us 
never be discouraged. Let us put our trust 
in God, the Lord and Giver of Life, the 
Creator Who endowed us with our inalien- 
able rights. May we soon rejoice in the day 
when reverence for human life is enshrined 
as surely in our laws as in our hearts. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Sunday, January 19, 1986, 
as National Sanctity of Human Life Day. I 
call upon the citizens of this blessed land to 
gather on that day in homes and places of 
worship to give thanks for the gift of life 
and to reaffirm our commitment to the dig- 
nity of every human being and the sanctity 
of each human life. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 15th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:58 a.m., January 16, 1986] 
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U.S.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on the Soviet 
Arms Proposal. January 16, 1986 





The Soviet response is another step in 
what we hope will be an increasingly posi- 
tive process of give-and-take. We will, to- 
gether with our allies, give it careful study, 
keeping in mind our basic objectives. Many 
elements of the Soviet proposal appear un- 
changed and cause us concern. Others, at 
first glance, appear constructive. We also 
have proposals on the table that we hope 
the Soviets will respond to. We. look for- 
ward to exploring both sides’ proposals at 
the negotiating table in Geneva. 

We welcome the Soviet Union’s response 
and its support for the goal of the elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons, a goal toward 
which we have long beén committed. We 
hope the details of the Soviet proposal will 
prove to represent a helpful step in the 
arms reduction process and the implemen- 
tation of the joint statement’s call for early 
progress. 

At first glance many elements in the new 
Soviet proposal appear unchanged from 
their previous proposals and cause us con- 
cern, for example, the continued linkage of 
reductions to a ban on “space-strike arms.” 
We believe strategic defenses can make a 
significant contribution to stability in a 
world free from nuclear weapons. 

In other areas there may be some con- 
structive steps, for example, the Soviet 
statement addressed verification measures, 
including on-site inspection. This offer, of 
course, needs to be translated into specifics 
for it to be properly evaluated. 

Other parts of the Soviet offer also re- 
quire more concrete detail, and we hope 
Soviet negotiators will explain their propos- 
als promptly and fully in the proper negoti- 
ating forums. 

We wish to emphasize that Geneva is the 
proper place for detailed explorations of 
both U.S. and Soviet proposals on nuclear 
and space arms. The Soviets mentioned 
ideas regarding progress in other arms con- 
trol fields, such as MBFR, chemical weap- 
ons, and CDE. We hope they will explain 


their ideas fully in those negotiations as 
well. 

The U.S. tabled new proposals in the nu- 
clear and space talks (NST) at the end of 
the last round, and we expect a further 
Soviet response to those proposals. 

Our goal remains equitable, verifiable, 
and stabilizing agreements. We will evalu- 
ate the Soviet proposals in that light. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:30 a.m. 


Congress of Racial Equality 





Message from the President on the First Na- 
tional Observance of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Day. January 16, 1986 





I am delighted to send my warmest good 
wishes to all the distinguished guests at- 
tending the annual Ambassadorial Recep- 
tion of the Congress of Racial Equality. I 
send special greetings to Roy Innis, the 
Chairman of CORE, and one of America’s 
outstanding civil rights leaders. 

This year’s event stands out as a very spe- 
cial milestone, because it is being held as a 
prelude to the first observance of the birth- 
day of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. as a Na- 
tional Holiday. King’s was truly a prophetic 
voice that reached out over the chasms of 
hostility, prejudice, ignorance, and fear to 
touch the conscience of America. He chal- 
lenged us to make real the promise of 
America as a land of freedom, equality, op- 
portunity, and brotherhood—a land of liber- 
ty and justice for all. 

Dr. King was an uncompromising cham- 
pion of nonviolence, yet he was often the 
victim of violence. And, as we know, a 
shameful act of violence cut short his life 
before he had reached his fortieth birthday. 
Although today he is honored with speeches 
and banquets and monuments, let us not 
forget that he was once jeered and threat- 
ened, fined and jailed. But through it all he 
never sought revenge, only reconciliation. 
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His unshakable faith enabled him to con- 
quer the temptation to hate and the temp- 
tation to fear. His was a triumph of courage 
and love. 

It was almost exactly 30 years ago, on 
January 30, 1956, that King stood amid the 
broken glass of his bombed-out front porch 
and calmed an angry crowd bent on venge- 
ance. “We cannot solve this problem 
through retaliatory violence,” he told them. 
“We must love our white brothers . . . We 
must make them know that we love them. 
Jesus still cries out across the centuries— 
‘Love your enemies.’ This is what we must 
live by.” 

Martin Luther King understood that 
there can be only one answer—brother- 
hood. He spoke of a “faith” that would “be 
able to transform the jangling discords of 
our nation into a beautiful symphony of 
brotherhood.” 

He made it possible for all of us to move 
closer to the ideals set forth in our Declara- 
tion of Independence: that “all men are 
created equal,” equal because our Cre- 
ator—not the state—has endowed us all 
with certain unalienable rights, and that it 
is the duty of the state to secure and pro- 
tect those rights. 

In saluting Martin Luther King, I also 
salute those who like Roy Innis have picked 
up the banner that fell 18 years ago from 
the hands of the slain Dr. King. I salute all 
those who have continued to work for 
brotherhood, for justice, for racial harno- 
ny—for a truly color-blind America where 
all people are judged by the content of 
their character, not the color of their skin. 

To them I say, never, never abandon the 
dream. Never forget that this is America, 
the land where dreams come true. And 
take heart—look how far we have come! 
God bless you all. 


Young American Medals 





Remarks at a White House Presentation 
Ceremony. January 16, 1986 





Attorney General Meese and my young 
friends here on the platform and ladies and 
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gentlemen, good afternoon, and welcome to 
the White House. 

You know, we’ve come together today in 
a capital city that’s often preoccupied with 
bigness—big questions like tax reform and 
big statistics like the gross national product 
and, yes, big levels of funding. And to para- 
phrase the late Senator Everett Dirksen, he 
said, “A billion dollars here, a billion dollars 
there, and pretty soon it adds up to real 
money.” [Laughter] But in the midst of all 
this bigness, it’s only too easy to lose sight of 
what really matters—which is the individ- 
ual. At this ceremony today it’s my honor to 
remind the Nation, the entire Nation, of the 
importance of the individual by awarding 
medals to four remarkable young Ameri- 
cans. 

Two of the medals recognize outstanding 
service to others. And the first goes to the 
youngest honoree, 13-year-old Trevor Fer- 
rell. 

Trevor lives with his family in a fine 
home outside Philadelphia on the Main 
Line, and until 1983, when Trevor was 11, 
that neighborhood was virtually his entire 
world. And then during the Christmas holi- 
days, Trevor happened to glimpse a very 
different world on television. It was the 
world of the Philadelphia inner city, and 
the TV that evening showed street people 
bedding down for the cold winter night— 
broken men and women huddling in aban- 
doned cars and burned-out buildings. 

Trevor went to his room, got a blanket, 
and asked his parents to take him down- 
town. And Trevor gave that blanket to a 
man he and his parents found sleeping over 
a subway grate. 

Soon Trevor was making trips to the 
inner city regularly, handing out the food, 
blankets, and clothing that had begun 
coming his way as friends, church groups, 
and businesses heard of his interest in help- 
ing the homeless. Word continued to 
spread, and today scores of individuals and 
organizations, moved by the example of 
young Trevor Ferrell, are joining him in his 
inner city work of charity. 

Trevor Ferrell, you’ve not only earned 
the gratitude of the people of Philadelphia 
but the affection and admiration of an 
entire country. Congratulations. 
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The second medal for service goes to 19- 
year-old Janelle Lynn Peery of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

When Janelle was 15, she noticed a bump 
above her right knee. The diagnosis, bone 
cancer. In a drastic effort to save Janelle’s 
life, her right leg was amputated. Nine mis- 
erable. months of chemotherapy followed, 
and as Janelle put it, with courageous un- 
derstatement, “When you spend 9 months 
being sick to your stomach, it’s not too 
pleasant.” 

The experience Janelle went through 
would have devastated many grown-ups, 
but young Janelle faced it with bravery and 
began to reach out to others. “When I came 
out of the hospital,” Janelle recently said, 
“My basic philosophy on life was that I’m 
here to help people.” 

Janelle’s mother had made her daughter 
a teddy bear, and Janelle began making 
teddy bears just like it to give to other chil- 
dren in the hospital, each with a note at- 
tached which read, “A little hand for you to 
hold onto when you get scared.” Soon Jan- 
elle began counseling, and in the 4 years 
since her own surgery, she’s counseled hun- 
dreds of cancer patients and amputees. 
Today Janelle is a freshman at Brandeis 
University, and I understand that in her 
spare time she’s an expert skier. 

Janelle, you’ve given us all the gift of 
hope. Thank you, and congratulations. And 
by the way, Janelle, I read an interview in 
which you said, “It'll be nice to meet the 
President. I think it will be cool.” [Laugh- 
ter] Well, it’s been cool to meet you, too. 
[Laughter] 

And now it’s my honor to announce the 
two medals for bravery. One goes to an 18- 
year-old—Richard Makinson of Pixley, Cali- 
fornia. 

One spring day in 1984, when Richard 
was 16, he and friends were swimming in 
the Feather River. For Richard swimming 
was an activity that required special atten- 
tion. You see, he’s a diabetic and must be 
careful not to overexert himself. On this 
day Richard had perhaps pushed himself 
too far, because he noticed that he had 
become shaky. In order to raise the sugar 
level in his blood, he stopped swimming to 
go get something to eat. 

On his way, Richard heard screams. He 
turned to see that two little girls had fallen 


into an unsafe part of the river and were 
being swept downstream. Despite his dan- 
gerous condition, Richard dived in. He 
reached one girl, 12-year-old Susanna 
Foster; and although she was terrified and 
struggling, he managed to get her safely to 
the riverbank. Richard then returned for 
the other girl, 11-year-old Kristy Boring. He 
got within a few feet of her before the cur- 
rent dragged her under. Richard dived 
again and again, but Kristy was gone. Rich- 
ard returned to the shore and collapsed, 
devastated that, although he’d saved one 
girl, he had been unable to rescue the 
other. 

In a recent interview, Richard said that 
his act of bravery “makes me feel good, but 
I still don’t think it was such a big deal. 
Anyone who was there would have done 
the same thing.” Well, Richard, that’s the 
modesty of a hero. 

The second medal for bravery goes to 17- 
year-old Gregory Delzer, of Lead, South 
Dakota. 

On an autumn evening in 1984, when 
Greg was 16, he and three girls were walk- 
ing to the Lead High School for the home- 
coming dance. By the way, Greg, one boy 
with three girls—I have to hand it to you. 
[Laughter] As Greg and his friends neared 
the school, a speeding car suddenly round- 
ed a curve and headed straight for them. 
One of the girls jumped clear; the other 
two girls seemed to freeze. As the car sped 
down upon him, Greg chose to save his 
friends, not himself; and he threw the two 
girls free. An instant later, Greg’s head shat- 
tered the car windshield; both his legs were 
broken. The driver never even stopped. 
Later that night, he was arrested. 

Greg, you saved two young women from 
injury, possibly from death, at enormous 
cost to yourself. You’re a living definition of 
courage. 

And there we have it—Trevor Ferrell, 
Janelle Lynn Peery, Richard Makinson, 
Gregory Delzer—four young Americans to 
inspire us all. I’ve often said that when I 
consider the youth of our country, I know 
that America will be in good hands. I’ve 
never felt that more strongly than at this 
moment. Once again, congratulations to 
each of you. And to your parents, thank you 
for raising such fine young Americans and 
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for permitting us today to share in your 
pride. 

Thank you. God bless you. And now the 
Attorney General and I will distribute the 
awards. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:33 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Congressional Gold Medal 





Remarks at the Presentation of the Medal 
Honoring the Late Roy Wilkins. 
January 16, 1986 





The President. Mrs. Wilkins, Senator Moy- 
nihan, Secretary Pierce, honored guests, 
today we’re gathered to pay homage to an 
individual who contributed so much to this 
country. Roy Wilkins was born into an 
America plagued with segregation and dis- 
crimination. Roy Wilkins dedicated his life 
to eliminating these evils. He has helped 
make our country a just and a decent land 
for all Americans. 

Roy was a journalist, a communicator by 
trade. He was also the quintessential Ameri- 
can activist. His skills and dedication helped 
turn the NAACP, a small civil rights organi- 
zation, into a nationally prominent force for 
civil rights with hundreds of thousands of 
members. He turned an issue, which many 
would rather have swept under the rug, 
into a movement America was forced to 
reckon with. 

His courage, his dedication to the rights 
of every individual, his love for all mankind, 
manifested in his sincere belief in nonvio- 
lence—all of these were inseparable parts of 
his character. Roy Wilkins was the grandson 
of a slave. He witnessed and experienced 
many injustices, yet he was never overcome 
with hate. He was an individual who sought 
not to tear down, but to build a better 
America. 

And this spirit was clear to all when in 
1949, at a time when the Nation had yet to 
come to grips with the worst aspects of in- 
stitutional racism, Roy Wilkins spoke to the 
convention of the NAACP about the real 
meaning of Americanism. “This is our 
land,” he said, “this is our nation. We 
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helped to build it. We have defended it 
from Boston Common to Iwo Jima.” With 
words like this he touched the conscience of 
his fellow countrymen. 

As we look back, all Americans are grate- 
ful for citizens like Roy Wilkins who dedi- 
cated themselves to seeing that America 
lived up to its promise of liberty and justice 
for all. And because of Roy Wilkins, we’re 
closer to that noble goal. 

It gives me great pleasure, then, to com- 
memorate Roy Wilkins’ contributions to the 
cause of human freedom, contributions that 
strengthened the moral underpinnings of 
the American way of life. I have a gold 
medal specially struck in memory of this 
great man, Roy Wilkins, an American hero. 
And Mrs. Wilkins, I would like to present it 
to you now on behalf of the Congress of the 
United States and of all of your fellow citi- 
zens. 

Mrs. Wilkins. Mr. President, I would like 
to thank you for presenting the medal. I 
would like to thank Senator Moynihan and 
Representative Rangel for having intro- 
duced in the Congress the bills—the bill, I 
should say, or the bills, isn’t it, sure—which 
was responsible for the creation of this 
medal. 

Now, unlike my husband, Mr. President, 
I’m not a very modest person. [Laughter] 
So, I will say that this medal was well-merit- 
ed. 


The President. I agree. 

Mrs. Wilkins. 1 have in my home two 
documents that were signed by you. One is 
a certificate from the University of Califor- 
nia for an honorary doctor of laws degree 
that was given to Roy. The other is a very 
kind letter that you wrote to me at the time 
of Roy’s death. And I shall always appreci- 
ate it. I also have your order at the time of 
Roy’s death which had all American flags all 
over the world flying at half-mast from the 
time of his death until after his funeral. I 
think—as I say, I’m not modest—I appreci- 
ate your having done this, and I shall always 
remember it. But I think, Mr. President, he 
deserved this honor, too. 

The President. Mrs. Wilkins, I agree with 
you completely, and I’m very proud to have 
been able to do the things that you have 
just said here in his behalf and in his 
memory. 
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Mrs. Wilkins. Roy, you see, was a real 
patriot; I think one of the best patriots, be- 
cause he loved this country and he spent his 
whole adult life working for the truths upon 
which this country was founded. He be- 
lieved that this country should have integri- 
ty, and this is what he devoted his life to. 

And so I say to you, thank you again for 
everything, but mostly for remembering 
the extraordinary man to whom I had the 
joy of being married for 52 years. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:46 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Veto of the Federal Employees’ 
Benefits Improvement Bill 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 3384 Without Approval. 
January 17, 1986 





To the House of Representatives: 


Since the adjournment of the Congress 
has prevented my return of H.R. 3384 
within the meaning of Article I, section 7, 
clause 2 of the Constitution, my withhold- 
ing of approval from the bill precludes its 
becoming law. Notwithstanding what I be- 
lieve to be my constitutional power regard- 
ing the use of the “pocket veto” during an 
adjournment of Congress, however, I am 
sending H.R. 3384 to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with my objections, consistent 
with the Court of Appeals decision in 
Barnes v. Kline, 759 F.2d 21 (D.C. Cir. 
1985), cert. pending sub nom. Burke v. 
Barnes, No. 85-781. 

H.R. 3384 contains some desirable fea- 
tures, particularly a change in the Federal 
employees health benefits law recommend- 
ed by my Administration that would allow 
anticipated rebates of health insurance pre- 
miums to be paid by insurance carriers to 
Federal annuitants, as is already allowed for 
active employees. I fully support the pro- 
posed rebates, but I could not approve the 
bill, especially because of one seriously ob- 
jectionable feature. That feature would 
eliminate the current 75 percent ceiling on 
the Government’s share of the premiums of 


any individual health insurance plan of em- 
ployees and annuitants. 

Elimination of the ceiling would add to 
Government costs and increase the Federal 
budget deficit at the very time that there is 
a critical need for fiscal restraint. In order 
to comply with the deficit reduction man- 
dated by the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act, 
spending for most Government programs 
will have to be cut. Under those circum- 
stances, this is not the time to raise the 
Government’s personnel costs. 

Lifting the 75 percent “cap” by itself 
would directly increase Government costs 
for many Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits (FEHB) premiums, since the Govern- 
ment would now pay for costs previously 
paid by employees. OPM has estimated that 
this will result in adding almost $90 million 
to the Federal deficit in fiscal year 1986 
and another $173 million in 1987. Over the 
six-year period 1986 through 1991, the Fed- 
eral deficit would increase by an estimated 
$1.2 billion. Some proponents of this provi- 
sion will claim that it would save money 
because it will induce employees to shift to 
low-cost plans. However, any such savings 
must be weighed against the substantial 
Federal cost increases projected over the 
next six years. , 

Health benefits reform legislation pro- 
posed by the Administration included lifting 
the cap as one of its elements. In our pro- 
posal, however, that provision was linked 
with structural improvements in the Feder- 
al employees health insurance program, in- 
cluding a change in the way the Govern- 
ment’s contribution is established, that 
would reduce the cost of the program for 
both employees and the Government. H.R. 
3384 ignores that essential linkage by 
simply lifting the cap without program 
reform, resulting in an unacceptable shift in 
costs from employees to the Government. I 
look forward to working with the Congress 
early in the session to develop a suitable 
package of structural reforms that would in- 
clude lifting the cap. 

In addition, the provision requiring direct 
access to and permitting direct payment for 
the services of nurses and nurse-midwives, 
without supervision or referral by another 
health practitioner, deserves full evaluation, 
including hearings by the Congress. In its 
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present form, it is a major departure from 
established health care practice and may be 
counter to many State laws. 

In the meantime, I urge the Congress to 
act as soon as possible to enact acceptable 
legislation that will permit Federal annu- 
itants to receive rebates of health insurance 
premiums without undue further delay. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 17, 1986. 


Meeting With Ciriaco De Mita, Head 
of the Italian Christian Democratic 
Party 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
January 17, 1986 





The President met this morning with Cir- 
iaco De Mita, head of the Italian Christian 
Democratic Party. They discussed the 
promising evolution of democracy in Latin 
and Central America. The President, noting 
today’s meeting between Deputy Secretary 
Whitehead and Prime Minister Craxi, em- 
phasized the need for conceried responses 
to the scourge of international terrorism. 
The President and Mr. De Mita stressed the 
continuing strong relationship between 
Italy and the United States. 

Mr. De Mita provided the President with 
a review of his recent trip to Central Amer- 
ica. They agreed that the tide was turning 
in the region toward those advocating free- 
dom and democracy. The President com- 
mended the Italian Government for its firm 
stand against global extremism and its sup- 
port for American efforts to isolate those 
responsible for formenting terrorism. They 
further agreed on the need to support those 
who advocate accelerating the peace proc- 
ess in the Mid-East. The President and Mr. 
De Mita agreed that alliance cohesion 
played a crucial role in securing a more 
forthcoming Soviet approach to security 
issues and the arms control negotiating 
process. They also reviewed the positive de- 
velopments in East-West relations flowing 
from the Geneva meeting between the 
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President and Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev. 

Following the Oval Office meeting, Mr. 
De Mita also spoke at length with the Vice 
President on a range of international issues. 
Particular attention was focused on the 
report of the Vice President’s task force on 
terrorism. The Vice President and Mr. De 
Mita discussed encouraging developments 
in Central America, including the recent 
inauguration of Guatemalan President 
Cerezo, which they both attended. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 13 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Glamour magazine’s 10 outstanding 
working women; 
—Founder members 
America, for lunch; 
—the Council for a Black Economic 
Agenda. 


of Citizens for 


January 14 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Gilbert M. Grosvenor, president, and 
Dennis B. Kane, vice president—televi- 
sion, of the National Geographic Society 
and artist John Barber, to discuss the 
20th anniversary of National Geographic 
television specials and to present the 
President with a painting; 

—Judge Irving R. Kaufman, Chairman of 
the President’s Commission on Orga- 
nized Crime, who presented an interim 
report on the Commission’s findings. 

The White House announced that the 

President designated Loren A. Smith as 





Chief Judge of the United States Claims 
Court. 


January 15 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Deputy Secretary of State John C. 
Whitehead, to discuss the Deputy Sec- 
retary’s upcoming consultations with 
allies on the Libyan sanctions and coun- 
terterrorism policies; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


January 16 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Assistant Secretary of State Paul D. 
Wolfowitz, Richard Childress of the Na- 
tional Security Council, and Ann Mills 
Griffiths, executive director of the Na- 
tional League of Families, who report- 
ed on the MIA negotiations with Viet- 
nam in Hanoi; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the 1987 Feder- 
al budget; 

—Supreme Court Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger, to discuss the Commission on 
the Bicentennial of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion; 

—Mrs. Coretta Scott King. 

In the morning, the President participat- 

ed in the kickoff of the Child Safety Part- 


nership in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House. 


In the afternoon, the President presented 


representatives of the U.S. Air Force Acade- 


my with the Commander in Chief Award in 
the Oval Office at the White House, in 
recognition of the Academy’s football record. 


January 17 
The President met with the American 


Legislative Exchange Council in Room 450 ° 


of the Old Executive Office Building. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
the Bethesda Naval Hospital for a routine 
post-operative examination, 6 months after 
his operation for colon cancer. 
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Upon completion of the examination, the 
President went to Camp David, MD, for the 
weekend. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Friday, December 20, no nomina- 
tions were submitted during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. The second session of the 
99th Congress will convene on January 21. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 14 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Frank J. Magill to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Eighth Circuit 


Statement: 

Retail sales for December—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 


Released January 15 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Pasquale A. Mangini to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Connecticut, Ralph D. Morgan to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of 
Indiana, and John R. Kendall to be United 
States Marshal for the Western District of 
Michigan 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the students and faculty of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released January 15—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Federal budget and 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings amend- 
ment—by James C. Miller III, Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 


Released January 16 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Marian Blank Horn to be a 
Judge of the United States Claims Court 


Released January 17 


Statement: 

Housing starts for December—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved January 13 


HJ. Res. 440 / Public Law 99-237 

To designate the week of December 1, 
1985, through December 7, 1985, as “Na- 
tional Autism Week” 


H.R. 1538 / Public Law 99-238 

Veterans’ Compensation Rate Increase and 
Job Training Amendments of 1985 
Approved January 14 


HJ. Res. 187 / Public Law 99-239 
Compact of Free Association Act of 1985 


Approved January 15 


H.R. 1083 / Public Law 99-240 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Policy Act 
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